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For the New-Yorker. 
DEATH OF AN AGED MATRON. 
I cannot think that thou art gone 
From thine acéustomed place, 
So vivid still thine image glows 
With warm and living trace; 
Thy smile of pure benevolence, 
That soothed each wave of care; 
And the tender beauty of thy brow, 
That time might ne’er impair. 
’Tis true that sorrows o’er thee passed, 
From idol-friends laid low; 
But yet, upon thy darkestcloud 
Of widowhood and wo, 
Sweet Filial Love a rainbow threw, 
Unquenched till day was done, 
Whose arch of radiance broader grew 
As lower sank the sun. 
To find, ’mid every changing scene, 
Thy darling children near— 
To feel the ebbing tide of life 
All dregless ran, and clear, 
And, loved and lovely to the last, 
Rise from earth's fetters free— 
This was thy lot ; but thou art fled, 
And still we weep for thee. 
Blest relics of a former age! 
How priceless dear ye seem, 
As, one by one, ye float away 
On Time’s returnless stream— 
As, one by one, ye upward soar 
Above a world of wo! 
Oh! cast your mantle from the skies, 
On us who ream below! 
Hartford, Aug. 1, 1838, L. H.S. 
For the New-Yorker. 
BYRON AND COWPER. 

In nothing do men differ more widely than in their esti- 
mates of Poetry and Poets. Even the most common and mis- 
cellaneous reader has adopted some articles of faith, some 
standard by which to judge of all that comes under his view. 
One man is fond of simplicity, another of magnificence; one 
delights in blood and battles, another in music and moon-light. 
Some are pleased only with the witty or satirical; others 
with descriptions of nature. And even if we do not goso far 
8s to set up our own altar and bow down to it, we are apt to 
overrate the beauties which agree with our propensities and 
assuciations, and to be unjust to those which weara different 
complexion or which spring from a different source. It is 
true there are some poets who have fastened themselves on 
the universal sympathies of mankind; but the great majority 
are content with being at the head ofa party. Henceschools 
of poetry are as various now, as schools of philosophy were 
in ancient days. 

At the head of two of these schools, stand Byron and Cow- 
per. We wish to compare their merit as Poets, but in or- 
der to this we must first look at them as men; for their poetry 
is not impersonal, abstracted from their ordinary habits and 
feelings, it is the mere transcript of their inmost souls. 

Cowper was a Christian, and his life the life of a Christian. 
Byron was an avowed, argumentative sceptic, and his life 
was but the acting out of his principles. We cannot believe 
that Byron’s scepticism was assumed, that he had no other 
view than that of ably supporting a paradox, and if we did 
believe this, it would scarcely alter our opinion of his charec- 
ter. What would you think of the man who should attempt 
to sap the foundations of morality and religion out of mere 
vanity !—of the man who should cast about firebrands and 
then tell you he was in sport ? 


—————— 


In natural disposition the two were unlike. Cowper was 
Modest and retiring; always happiest when attracting least 
notice. Byron's craving for notoriety was insatiable. He 
sought it one hour by abusing the world, and the next by ut- 





tering his deep tones of woe, in that voice which denotes a 
heart desolate but unbroken, and still yearning for the sym- 
pathies of his fellows. 

Cowper’s manners were gentle and unassuming; Byron 
but for his vanity would have been unsufferably proud. Cow- 
per was formed jor socialenjoyment. He lived only in and 
for his friends. Byron had no Home; he sought admiration 
rather than friendship. ‘Friendship! (says he to Dallas) I 
do not believe I shall leave behind me, yourself and family 
excepted and perhaps my mother (!) a single being who will 
care what becomes of me.” Captain Medwin represents 
him as saying, “‘ Almost all the fiiends of my youth are dead, 
shot in duels, ruined or in the galleys.” ‘I was at thattime 
a mere Bond-Street lounger, a man of gambling and coffee 
houses; my afternoons were spent in luncheons and boxing, 
not tosay drinking. In fact my constitution was ruined by 
early excesses.’’ Such were Byron’s youthful indiscretions. 
Alas! his manhood unfolded a more melancholy story! 

But Byron’s most marked characteristic was Misanthropy. 
This was his master failing, or rather his master vice. In 
excuse for ¢his his friends cannot plead the unbridied pulse 
of passionate youth, the want of parental discipline, the en- 
ticements of vicious company, and the temptations surround- 
i ga youthful Poet basking in the smiles of Fortune. Nor 
evn they deny the charge. Why then, we would ask, was 
Byron always gloomy, and melancholy, and complaining? 
He was blest with youth, and health, and fortune and fame; 
and yet he cursed the day of his birth. 

Cowper was predisposed by his organization to the deepest 
melancholy; madness seized him, and for long years the light 
of his spirit was quenched. Yet in his writings we uniform- 
ly find tenderness of feeling, and a vein of cheerfulness and 
humor. Long continued, lingering disease, which tendsmore 
thanany thing else ‘ totry the genuine temper of men’s souls,’ 
disclosed in him but growing virtues. He came forth from 
the furnace of affliction purified. Or if ever depressed by his 
mental disease, he flies for consolation to his books. He 
writes kis publisher, ‘‘ that he parts with a MS. as with adear 
friend that had long cheered him in his hours of sadness.” 

And here some one may say, ‘‘ When you praise the dead 
it is well; but why drag Byron’s frailties and failings from 
the grave.” The answer is plain. It is not to gratify a ma- 
licious temper; for that must be a dastardly spirit that wars 
with the dead. It is because you cannot judge of the poetry 
without passing sentence on the Poet, (for his works are satu- 
rated with egotism ;) it is because the evil that men do lives 
after them, and that his admirers when they know the man, 
may at least receive with some caution the lessons taught by 
the Poet. 

Let us now contrast the Poetry of Byron and Cowper. It 
requires very little penetration to fix upon the most promi- 
nent marks of distinction. Byron’s poetry is the poetry of 
passion. He excels in the exhibition of pride, revenge, ob- 
stinacy, and solitary self-reliance. He cares not for the gay 
or the cheerful; he can sympathise only with the gloomy, the 
exciting, the passionate. And his works are full of this. We 
hear ‘the car rattling on the stony street,’ the sound of the 
distant gun, the clash of battle and the groans of the dying. 
Again, and we hear the half-stifled sob and the sneer of ma- 
licious triumph; and then 

* The solitary cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony.’ 
He paints too, and the picture starts up before us. We 
look upon the beauty and the strength of Rome; 
* We see before us the gladiator lie 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash fall heavy une by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower: and now 
The arena swims around him.—He is gone!’ 

He paints again, and we see a cave and the ocean is near; 

and there is a fond and confiding pain, ‘ with eyes that speak 


of love, and hope, and joy.’ Can you not see them? 


Once more; and the victim is bound to the panting steed; 
and there is the forest, and the flight and the pursuit and the 
fainting. We look up and see the vulture wheeling in nar- 
rowing circles impatient for his prey. 

Cowper seeks not excitement. Truth, Charity, the Sofa, 
the morning walk, the winter evening, the water-lily—these 
are his themes, and there he excels, these he renders delight- 
ful. In Cowper’s poetry there isa moral beauty. His charm 
consists, chiefly, in his tender, elevated, generous sentiments; 
in his warmth, his praises of retirement, his love of .Liberty. 
Is there any moral beauty in Byron’s poetry? We can ex- 
pect none; for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
will speak. 

Cowper was a descriptive poet. We see it in the sweet- 
ness, the fidelity, and the wonderful minuteness of his pic- 
tures. He wasa lover of Nature, and with him ‘ Nature wus 
but a name for an effect, whose cause is God.’ 

‘Net a flower 
But shows some touch in freckle, streak, or stain, 
Of His unrivall’d pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odors, and imparts their hues 
And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 
In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 
The forms with which he sprinkles all the Earth.’ 

Task. Book VI. 

Byron would not stoop to Nature. Other Poets had de- 
scribed her charms. If Nature would come and sit at bis 
feet, he might perhaps condescend to clothe her in the fan- 
tastic garb of his own imagination. But what communion 
can there be between the heart of Nature and the heart of the 
victim of pride, the slave of passion? None whatever. The 
Poet of Nature must be a good man, not a Byron. 

Both were original poets; though Byron’s originality has 
an appearance of design. 

Cowper exists by sympathy; Byron is the creature of his 
own will. Byron projects himself into antiquity and invokes 
the spirit of its heroes and its men of genius. Cowper re- 
gards human philosophy and human genius with something 
of contempt; for he looks to the great inspiring Mind of all. 

Byron secks to astonish by some new speculation; Cowper 
to incite to known duty. When we read Cowper’s works we 
are convinced that he is sincere; Byron affects singularity, 
and wedistrust him. The one describes the workings of his 
own gloomy and solitary mind; the feelings of the other are 
the feelings of half the universe. 

But to understand the real character of poetry you must 
look at its influence. Observe, then, the influence of Byron’s 
poetry onthe mind. There is n young man just entering on 
a course of intellectual discipline; he reads Byron and he is 
at first fascinated. He indulges in a pleasing melancholy, 
and begins to exist in a new world—the world of the imagi- 
nation. Let the poetry perform its perfect work, and then 
observe its effects, in ebbs and flows of feeling, in moodiness 
of temper, in aversion to common every-day duties, in the 
blighting of the social affections, in suspicion, and finally in 
scepticism. 

We walk forth with Cowper into the fields and shady lanes, 
and the eye is opened and the ear tuned to all that is beanti- 
ful and harmonious. Wedrink delight from the common air, 
the earth, the skies. 


*We learn to look on Nature, and we hear 
The still sad. voices of humanity.’ 


There is a poetry which comes home to our bosoms and to 
our experience, and yet withdraws us from the power of the 
senses—a poetry which warms the heart while it expands 
the mind—which prompts to offices of kindness and scatters 
flowers in the path of duty; in a word, which makes us better 
and happier. Such is the poetry of Cowper, and over such 
poetry Time has no power. A. Re 








Facetious CuaMBERMAID.—“ Tell your mistress that I 
have torn the curtain,” said a gentleman to a punning domes- 








tic of his lodging-house. ‘“‘ Very well, sir; mistress will put 
ic down os seas” pixe , 
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For the New-Yorker. 
EUTHANASIA. 


SUGGESTED BY THE UNTIMELY DEATH CF THE FRENCH POETESS, ELIZA 
MERCEUR. 


“I could lie down like a tired child, 
Aud weep away this life of care.’ Shelley. 


Open for me, oh Death! thy aiding arms, 
Even as a mother clasps her weary child; 
Thy sable brow for me is wreathed with charms, 
For there I read repose from tempests wild. 
Since from the orient-gate I passed to life, 
My days have worn the changeless cloud of sorrow ; 
Shall golden sunset stream on life's last strife ? 
I cannot say; but ah! I’ll know to-morrow. 
My grave is open, so I'll lay me down, 
Hope’s trembling Iris beaming o’er my head, 
Serenely imaged on thy passing frown, 
Mysterious Death! who meet’st me not with dread. 
Come not, strong Reaper! in thy morning strength ; 
Small is such harvest in thy flinty furrow ; 
Mow me most gently from the earth at length, 
To spring anew in some benigner morrow. 
Thee might I dread in the close-prisoned room, 
With the red taper gleaming sickly by, 
Feebly dispelling the dim phantom gloom; 
But here I meet thee ’neath a summer sky, 
Cradled among the roses freshly dight, 
Like bride arrayed in jewels of Aurora; 
Shalt thou awake to hail a lovelier sight, 
My soul? I know not; but I’l] know to-morrow. 
No priest bends humbly, praying u’er my end ; 
But what care I?7—great Nature meets my view! 
From youth my priestess she hath been, and friend ; 
Her stately temple roof a dome of blue, 
Her altars the green hills their incense’ breathing, 
The stars her tapers ; from her smile I borrow 
Strength to dispel the shades around me wreathing, 
And wake to soar in some benigner morrow. 
Paris, June 15, 1838, W.F. 
“sor the New-Yorker, 
DANIEL BOONE. 

From a memoir of this celebrated pioneer, we learn that 
on the first day of May, 1757, he left his home, on the Yad- 
kin River, in North Carolina, in quest of the Country of Ken- 
tucky, in company with John Finley, John Stuart, Joseph 
Holden, James Moray, and William Cool. 

June 7, they reached Red River, and from the top of an 
eminence saw the beautiful valley of the Kentucky River.— 
Here they encamped and hunted. They saw buffaloes in nu- 
merous herds, browsing on the leaves of the cane and the 
herbage of the prairies, or clustering in amazing numbers 
round the Salt Licks. 

Dec. 22. Boone and another of the company were cap- 
tured by the Indians, near the Kentucky River, about sunset, 
the savages rushing out upon them from acane-brake. ‘That 
night, however, the Indians being fast asleep, Boone awoke 
his companion, and they made their escape. On returning 
to the camp, they found that during their absence it had been 
plundered by the Indians, and their comrades put to flight. 

Not long after this, a brother of Daniel Boone, with an- 
other adventurer, happened by some fortunate chance to find 
their way to their camp. Daniel Boone’s comrade was 
shortly after slain by the Indians, and the comrade of his 
brother was killed by wolves. Thus the two brothers were 
left alone in a wilderness of wild beasts and savages, many 
hundred miles from their homes. They occupied themselves 
in hunting, and building a small hut to shelter them from 
the rigors of the approaching winter. 

May 1, 1770. Daniel Boone’s brother returned home for 
a reinforcement of horses and am hunition—leaving him in 
the mean time alone, without bread or salt, horse or dog. 

The thoughts of his wife and family, and the anxiety which 
they would feel for his safety, would have disposed him to 
melancholy; but the beauty of the country around him, and 

the occupation of hunting, cheered his mind and dispelled 
every gloomy reflection. 

At the close of the day inone of these hunting expeditions, 
he had gained the summit of a commanding ridge. The 
winds were all hushed; not a leaf stirred; all was calm and 
silent. Below him he beheld boundless plains and delicious 
valleys stretching away as far as the eye cuuld reach, softened 
by the mellow beams of the setting sun inte  voluptaous re- 








pose, and fading away like a dream of poetry in the distant | 
perspective. On one hand the Ohio rolled insilence: on the 
other the mountains lifted their summits aloft, and bathed 
them inthe clouds. All nature was still. 

Boone kindled a fire near a spring of sweet water, and for 
his supper broiled the dine of a fat buck, which he had killed 
a few hours before. The curtain of night closed in. He 
could hear the yells of savages; he notwithstanding laid him- 
self down to sleep, and so sound was his repose that when he 
awoke inthe morning the sun was in the forehead of the 
eastern sky, and the birds were singing. 

After exploring an extensive tract of country, Boone re- 
turned to the old camp, which he was glad to find had not 
been disturbed during his absence. 

He did not, however, confine himself to the camp, but 
often reposed in thick cane-brakes to avoid the savages, who 
often entered the camp, as he supposed, but fortunately al- 
ways in his abeence. 

At this period of his life, Boone says that no city, with all 
its attractions, could have afforded him half the pleasure 
which he took in beholding the native beauties of that country. 
Daniel Boone’s brother returned July 27. 

March, 1771. He returned home to bring out his family 
to what seemed to him a paradise onearth. He found his 
family doing well, sold his farm on the Yadkin, and, Septem- 
ber 25, 1772, started for Kentucky, with five families in com- 
pany. At Powell's Valley, a sort of outpost of civilization, 
they were joined by forty men. They then crossed Powell’s 
Mountain, and Walden’s, and were appreaching the Cumber- 
land Range, when, on the 10th day of October, the rear of 
their party was attacked by the Indians, who killed six and 
wounded one of their party. Among the slain was a son of 
Boone. During the rencontre, the Indians contrived also to 
scatter their cattle; but they were repulsed. 

The abrupt cliffs, craggy ramparts and gloomy gorges of 
these mountains are so wild as to fill the mind with horror. 

After this attack of the Indians, Boone’s party returned, 
much disheartened, to a settlement on Clinch River, where 
he remained with his family until June 6, 1774, when he and 
another person were solicited by Gov. Dunmore, of Virginia, 
to conduct a party of surveyors to the Falls of the Ohio.— 
This tour of 800 miles Boone performed on foot in 62 days. 
On his return, Gov. Dunmore gave him the command of three 
garrisons in the campaign against the Shawnese. 

March, 1775. He attended the treaty of Wataga with the 
Cherokees. Next he undertook to mark out a road to Ken- 
tucky. While engaged at this work, his men were twice at- 
tacked by the Indians, who killed 4 and wounded 5. This 
was within 15 miles of what is now Boonesborough. 

April 1. He began to erect a fort at Boonesborough. On 
the 4th the Indians killed one of hismen. On the 14th, Boone 
returned to Clinch, where he had left his family, and brought 
them to the fort. His wife and daughter were supposed to 
be the first white women that stood on the banks of the Ohio. 

Dec. 24. Indians kiiled one of his men and wounded an- 
other. 

July 15, 1776. They took his daughter prisoner. He pur- 
sued them, killed two Indians, and recovered his daughter. 

1777. Boone and his people suffered much from the at- 
tacks of the Indians. 

Feb. 7, 1778. While hunting, he was taken prisoner by 
102 Indians and 2 Frenchmen, who took him to Old Chili- 
cothe, the principal Indian town on the Little Miami, where 
they arrived Feb. 13. 

March 18. He was conducted to Detroit, where he was 
treated with humanity by Gov. Hamilton, who offered the In- 
dians £100 for him; but they valued their prisoner too much 
to let him go. Several gentlemen at Detroit, touched at his 
misfortunes, volunteered to assist him; but Boone declined 
thelr generous offers, on the ground that it would never be in 
his power to requite their kindness. 

April 10. The Indians started back with him to Old Chi- 
licothe, where they arrived on the 25th. Here, he suys, he 
spent his time as comfortably as he could expect, being adopt- 
ed into an Indian family, and treated as one of the tribe. He 
was exceedingly familiar and friendly with them, always ap- 
pearing as contented and cheerful as possible; and they put 


and frequently gained their applause for his skill at their 
shooting-matches. However, he was careful not to excel 
many of them in shouting, for no people are more envious ia 
this sport. He could observe in their countenances and 
tures the strongest expressions of joy when they had the ade 
vantage, and of chagrin when he had. 

The Shawnee Chief took much notice of him, and treated 
him with profound respect and entire friendship, often per- 
mitting him to hunt at his liberty. He often returned with 
game, part of which he always gave to the Chief in token of 
homage. 

His food and lodging were in common with them—rough 
and hard indeed ; but such necessity made acceptable, 

June 1. Boone was taken to the Salt Springs on Scioto, 
and there he was ten days employed in manufacturing salt, 
During this time, he hunted with the Indians, and found the 
soil about this river better than that of Kentucky. Qn his 
return to Chilicuthe, he found one hundred and fifty Indiana, 
painted and armed ready to march against Boonesbo 

June 18. Before sunrise, he stole off secretly and reached 
Boonesborough on tlie twentieth—a journey of one hundred 
and sixty miles, during which he had only one meal. 

A number of skirmishes succeeded, and at length the fort 
at Boonesborough was summoned to surrender, by Captain 
Duquesne, at the head of four hundred and forty-four Indians, 
Boone requested two days’ consideration, and in the mean- 
time brought in through the posterns all the horses and cattle 
they could collect. He then informed the commander 
of the Indians that the fort would not be surrendered while 
there was a man left to defend it. 

They then proposed a treaty. Boone was still suspicious 
of the Indians; accordingly the treaty was held within sixty 
yards from the fort. The articles were agreed to and signed, 
when the Indians told us that it was their custom for two In- 
dians to shake hands with every white man in the treaty, 

Boone agreed. The Indians immediately grappled totake 
Boone and his men prisoners, but they extricated themselves, 
though surrounded by hundreds of the savages, and made 
good their retreat to the fort, with the exception of one man 
wounded by a fire from the enemy. 

The enemy then undertook to undermine the fort, but 
being discovered and countermined, they raised the siege, 
August 10, having killed two and wounded four of Boone's 
men and carried off a number of cattle. The loss of the In- 
dians was thirty-seven killed and more wounded. Boone's 
people picked up one hundred and twenty-five pounds of 
their bullets, besides what stuck in the logs of the fort. 

In 1780, Boone went back to North Carolina for his wile 
and children; for during his captivity, his wife, thinking be 
had been killed by the Indians, had returned to her father’s 
house, transporting the children end goods on horses through 
the wilderness, amidst many dangers. 

After settling again at Boonesborough, Boone went with 
his brother to the Blue Licks; and on their return Boone's 
brother was shot by the Indians. They also pursued him by 
the trail of a dog, which he shot, and thus escaped. 

August 18, 1752. One hundred and seventy-six whites un. 
der Boone and three other officers, were defeated near the 
Blue Licks, with the loss of sixty-seven men—the other three 
officers in command being taken prisoners, and Boone's 
second son slain. 

Boone was twice made prisoner by the Indians, had _ 
sons and a brother killed by them, and a daughter carried 
away captive. They robbed him at different times of for 
horses and many cattle. ‘‘ Many dark and sleepless igh 
he spent, separated from the cheerful society of man, ‘ 
by the summer’s sun and pinched by the winter’s cold, an i 
strument ordained to settle the wilderness.” c.6. 

August 1, 1838. 

American Gotpy Mines.—A new mode of getting gold 
from the ore has been recently discovered at some ° 
mines in the Southern States. It consists in 
rude ore instead of the old process of washing. It has bees 
proved by experiment, that the new process yields from tbe 
same quantity of ore ten times as much gold as the old me 
thod. This is a very important discovery, and ifits adver 
tages be as great as they are said to be, it may effect 


revolution in the monetary concerns of the whule w 
that which was brought about by the discovery and wotkisg 








great confidence in him. He often went hunting with them, 


of the mines of Mexico and Peru. 
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For the New+Yorker. 


SUNSET AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

[stood on the banks of the Hudson, and watched the last rays of 
the setting sun. I exclaimed aloud, involuntarily, “ There is poetry 
jy this scene, and I feel it.” A friend who stood beside me, and 
who, in the loss of ‘beloved ones,’ had been early made ‘acquainted 
with grief,’ requested me to clothe in language the thoughts which 
that prospect inspired. I have complied, to the best of my ability, 
but, | am conscious, very imperfectly ; for the glory of that scene 
trauscends the painter’s pencil or the poet’s lyre. L. 

HEAVEN’Ss glory—earth’s delight ! 
Minister of light to all! 
Mighty power, chasing night 
From this dull terraquevus ball ! 
When primeval darkness lay 
Brooding o’er the sullen deep, 
At His word thy kindling ray 
Broke the long and solemn sleep. 
Chaos started into form, 
Animated by thy beam; 
Earth's culd void began to warm, 
Nature with her millions teem. 
Life and light are in thy voice ; 
Wheresne’er thy course is run, 
Thou dost bid the world rejoice, 
Blessed, but more blessing sun! 
Now I mark thy parting ray 
Lingering on the mountain’s breast; 
Like a monarch’s is thy sway— 
Like a monarch’s is thy rest. 
Clouds of saffron fringed with gold 
Draw the curtain round thy bed; 
Soft and radiant hues unfold 
Drapery thy couch to spread. 
Nawure o’er her wide domains 
Now her sable mantle throws, 
And a solemn stillness reigns, 
Save the sounds which bring repose. 
Birds of eve in plaintive tones 
Vesper hymns now sweetly pour; 
Through the pines the south wind moans; 
Ripples break upon the shore. 


Thou art gone; and darker now 
Gather round the shades of night. 

Grief thus clouds the mourner’s brow, 
When Death casts his early blight. 

But another day shall rise— 
Stars shall cheer the darksome gloom ; 

Hope thus points to brighter skies— 
Death shall wake beyond the tomb. L. 








LETTER WRITING—TRAVELING. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

* * * T am of opinion, dear doctor, that a letter to be read 
understandingly, should have marginal references to the state 
of the thermometer, the conditiun of the writer’s digestion, 
and the quality ef his pen and ink at the time of writing. 
These matters, if they do not affect a man’s belief in a future 
sate, very sensibly operate upon his style of composition, 
sometimes (so with me at least) upon his sentiments and 
minor morals. Like most other pen-and-inklings in this be- 
printed country, I commenced authorship at precisely the 
wrong end—criticism. Never having put my hat upon more 
than one or two grown-up thoughts, | still feel myself qualifi- 
ed to pronounce upon any man’s literary stature, from Wal- 
ter Scott to whom you please. God forgive me! I remem- 
her (under this delusion of Sathan) sitting down to review a 
book by one of the most sensible women in the country. It 
was a pleasant morning—favorable symptom (or the author. 
I wrote the name of the book at the head of a clean sheet of 
Bath post, and the nib of my pen capered nimbly away into 
& flourish, in a fashion to coax praise out of a pumpkin. 
What tut courtesy en so bright a morning and with so smooth 
pen? I was in the middle of the page, taking breath after 
t long and laudatory sentence, when puff through the window 
tame a gust of air, labelled for the bare nerves. (If you have 
ever been in Boston, perhaps you have observed that an east 
wind, in that city of blue noses in June, gives vou a sensation 
like being suddenly deprived of your skin.) Ina shudder of 
disgust I bore down the dot of an i, and my pen, like an 
overs‘ tired friend,’ gave way under the pressure. With the 
wind in that same quarter, dexterity died. After vain efforts 
‘o mend my pen to its original daintiness, I amputated the 
nib to a broad working stump, and aimed it doggedly at the 
beginning of a new paragraph. But my wits had gone about 
With the grasshopper on the church steeple. Nothing would 
tickle from that stumpy quill, either gracetul or gracious, 
and having looked through the book, but with a view to find 
matter to praise, I was obliged to run it over anew to forage 
for the east wind. ‘ Hence the milk in the cocoa-nut,’ as the 

an says of the monkey’s stealing. children. I wrote a 


’ Savage review, which the reader was expected to believe con- 
tuned ini Ob, Jupiter 


the opinions of the reviewer ! ! 


A 
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All this is to apologize, not for my own letter which I in- 
tend shall be a pattern of good humor, but for a peveee in 
your last, (if written upon a hard egg you should have men- 
tioned it in the margin,) in which, apropos of my jaunt to 
the Ch gf, you e me of being glad to get away from 
my hermitage. I could write you a sermon now on the na- 
ture of content, but you would say the very text is apocry- 
phal. My ‘ lastly,’ however, would go to prove that there is 
bigotry in retirement as in all things either good or pleasura- 
ble. »The eye that never grows familiar with nature, needs 
freshening from all things else. A room, a chair, a musical 
instrument, a horse, a dog, the road you drive deily, and the 
well you drink from, are all more prized when left and return- 
edto. The habit of turning back daily from a certain mile- 
stone, in your drive, makes that mile-stone, after a while, a 
prison-wall. It is pleasant to pass it, though the road be- 
yond be less beautiful. If I were once more ‘ brave Master 
Shoe-tie, the great traveler,’ it would irk me, I dare say, to 
ride thirty miles in a rail-car drawn by one slow horse. Yet 
it is a pleasant ‘ lark’ now, to run down to Ithaca for a night, 
in this drowsy conveyance, though I exchange a cool cottage 
for a fly-nest, ‘ lavendered linen’ for abominable cotton, and 
the service of civil William for the ‘ young lady who takes 
care ofgthe chambers.’ I like the cobwebs swept out of my 
eyes. I like to know what reason I have to keep my tem- 
per among my household gods. I like to pay an extravagant 
bill for villanous entertainment abroad, and come back to 
escape ruin in the luxuries of home. 

Doctor! were you ever a vagavond for years together? I 
know you have hung your bat on the South Pole, but you are 
one of those ‘ friend of the family’ men, who will travel from 
Dan to Beersheba, and be at no charges for lodging. You 
cannot understand, I think, the life from which I have es- 
caped—the life of ‘ mine ease in mine inn.’ Pleasant mock- 
ery! You have never had the hotel fever—never sickened of 
the co)perplate human faces met exclusively in those homes 
of the homeless—never have gone distracted at the eternal 
one piece of soap, and the last occupant’s tooth-brush and 
cigar! To be slighted any hour of the evening for a pair of 
slippers and a tin candlestick—to sleep and wake amid the 
din of animal wants, complaining and eupplied—to hear no 
variety of human tore but the expression of these baser ne- 
cessities—to be waited on either by fellows who would bring 
your coffin as unconcernedly as your breakfast, or by a wo- 
man who is rude, because izsulted when kind—to lie always 
in strange beds—to go home to a house of strangers—to be 
weary without pity, sick without soothing, sad without sym- 
pathy—to sit at twilight by your lonely window, in some 
strange city, and with a heart which a child’s voice would 
dissolve in tenderness, to see door after door open and close 
upon fathers, brothers, friend expected and welcomed by the 
beloved and the beloving—these are costly miseries against 
which I almost hourly weigh my cheaper happiness in a 
home! Yet this is the life pined after by the grown-up boy— 
the life called fascinating and mystified in romance—the life, 
dear Doctor, for which even yourself can fancy I am ‘ imp- 
ing my wing’ anew! Oh, no! [ have served seven years for 
this Rachel of contentment, and my heart is no Laban to put 
me off with a Leah. 


NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. 
Socrates, at an extreme old age, learned to play on mu- 
sical instruments. This would look ridiculous for some of 
the rich old men in our city, especially if they should take it 
into their heads to thrum a guitar under a lady’s window, 
which Socrates’ did not do, but only learned to play upon 
some instrument of his time—not a guitar—for the purpose 
of resisting the wear and tear of old age. 
Cato, at eighty years of age, thought proper to learn the 
Greek language. Many of our young men, at thirty and 
forty, have forgotten even the alphabet of a language, the 
knowledge of which was necessary to enter college, and 
which was made a daily exercise through college. A fine 
comment upon their love of letters, truly! 
Plutarch, when between seventy and eighty, commenced 
the study of the Latin. Many of eur young lawyers, not 
thirty years of age, think that nési prius, scire facias, 
are English expressions; and if you tell them that a know- 
ledge of Latin would make them appear alittle more 1espect- 
able in their profession, they will reply that they are too old 
to think of learning Latin. 
Boccaccio was thirty-five years of age when he commenced 
his studies in polite literature. Yet he became one of the 
three great masters of the Tuscan dialect, Dante and Pe- 
trarch being the other two. There are many among us ten 
years younger than Boccacio, who ate dying of ennui, and 
regret that they were not educated to a taste for literature; 
but now they are Zoo old. 
Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sciences in his youth, 
but commenced the study of them when he was between fifty 
and sixty years of age. After his time he became a most 
learned antiquarian and lawyer. Our young men begin to 
think of laying their seniors on the shelf when they have 
reached sixty years of age. How different the present esti- 
mate put upon experience from that which characterized a 
certain period of the Grecian republic, when a man was not 
allowed to open his mouth in caucuses or political meetings, 
U who was under forty years of age. 
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Colbert, the famous French Minister, at sixty years of age 
returned to his Latin and law studies. How many of our 
college-learnt men have ever looked into their classics since 
their graduation ? 

Dr. Johnson applied himself to the Dutch language but a 
few years before his death. Most of our merchants and law- 
yers of twenty-five, thirty, and forty years of age, are obliged 
to apply to a teacher to translate a business letter written in 
the French language, which might be learned in a tenth part 
of the time required for the acquisition of the Dutch; and all 
because they are too old to learn. 

Ludovico Monald , at the great age of one hundred and 
fifteen, wrote the memoirs of his own times. A singular ex- 
ertion, noticed by Voltaire, who was himself one of the most 
remarkable instances of the progress of age in new studies. 

Ogilby, the translator of Homer and Virgil, was unac- 
quainted with Latin and Greek till he was past fifty. 

Franklin did not fully commence his philosophical pur- 
suits till he had reached his fiftieth year. How many among 
us of thirty, forty, and fifty, who read nothing but newspa- 
pers for the want of a taste for natural philosophy! But 
they are too old to learn. 

Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked why he began the 
study of law so late, answered that indeed he began it late, 
but he should therefore master it the sooner. This agrees 
with our theory, that healthy old age gives a man the power 
of accomplishing a difficult study in much less time than 
would be necessary to one of half his years. 

Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, commenced the transla- 
tion of the Iliad; und his most pleasing productions were 
written in his old age. 

We could go on and cite thousands of examples of men 
who commenced a new study and struck out into an entirely 
new pursuit, either for livelihood or amusement, at an ad- 
vanced age. But every one familiar with the biography of 
distinguished men will recollect individual cases enough to 
convince him that none but the sick and indolent will ever say, 
* Tam too old to study.’ Portland Orion. 

For the New Yorker. 


MEETING AND PARTING. 
A GLEE—COMPOSED FOR THE ADMIRED AIR, ‘SPARKLING AND BRIGHT.’ 


SPARKLING and bright 
With silver light 

Are the stars in the blue sky gleaming, 
And the moun's pale ray 
On her azure way 

Is soft as an infant’s dreaming. 
Then meet to-night 
In the mellow light 

The moon and stars are flinging, 
And light be our feet 
As the arrow so fleet 

From the bow of the hunter ringing. 
Then meet to-night, &c. 








While thus we sing, 
With rapid wing 
Old Time on his flight is speeding ; 
And soon we must part, 
Though careless of heart— 
We wist not the moments’ receding. 
Then part to-night 
With hopes as bright . 
As the moonbeams round us playing ; 
And oft as we meet 
Each other to greet, 
May joy wing the moments unstaying! 
We part to-night, &c. 


Marsaat Soutt.—The gallant Marshal was born on 
the 29th of March, 1769. He entered the army in his 16th 
year. He first served under Hoche, then Jourdan, and Le- 
febre. His first independent command was when the inva- 
sion of England was determined on; he was then placed over 
the army encamped from Boulogne to Calais. Afier the vic- 
tory of Austerlitz Napoleon declared him to be the ablest 
tactician in the empire. Until he measured swords with the 
Duke of Wellington, Marshal Soult’s career had been uni- 
formly brilliant. 

On the late occasion of Marshal Soult’s visit to the India 
House, it was observed that the gallant suldier wandered 
through the rooms with a listless and almost uninterested air, 
until he suddenly found himself in the apartment in which is 
hung an admirablepicture of his late distinguished master— 
Naporgon ! 

It was then the countenance of the Marshal brightened 
with sudden animation. It was, however, but momentary 
—he gazed upon the picture—sighed most déeply, and turn- 
ing, left the apartment! 

Although expressing himself pleased with his reception, 
and sensible of the attention with which he had been con- 
ducted through the various rooms of the building, it wes evi- 





-dent that that faithful portrait had revived many a scene of 





and faded , many a painful recollection, in the 
of the brave soldier, = 
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INFLUENCES OF LITERATURE. 

Ir is unfortunate for mankind, that the literary character is 
not associated in glory with other professional clusses of so- 
ciety. The latter, pressing more immediately upon the at- 
tention of men, are stimulated by personal interests and re- 
munerated by early honors; while the former, habituated to 
seclusion, produces its rich fruits in concealment, which are 
neither appreciated nor gathered until a late period of life. 
Indeed the utility of their lubors is not always capable of im- 
mediate application, and is not unfrequently undervalued by 
the passing generation. Thus Milton and Shakspeare felt 
springiog withia them the germs of immortality, and over- 
looking the opinions of the age in which they lived, wrote for 
posterity. It was when the mind of Kepler, awake to celes- 
tial harmony, was filled with the enthusiasm of genius, and 
when he felt that the age in which he lived would not appre- 
ciate the value of his discoveries, that he exclaimed: ‘* I have 
stolen the golden vessels of the Egyptians, and I will build of 
them a tabernacle to my God. If you pardon me I rejoice, 
if you reproach me I can endure it; thedieisthrown. I can 
wait one century for a reader, if God himself waited six thou- 
sand years for an observer of his works.” Genius is immor- 
tal, and not unlike the actors in the Grecian games, the 
torch of science has been passed from hand to hand, in all 
ages, by the ‘great lights of the world.’ Genius creates an 
intellectual nobility whichis conferred on literary characters 
by the involuntary feelings of the public; and itis the noble 
prerogative of genius to elevate obscure men to the higher 
classes ofsociety. But this fame is not unfrequently posthu- 
mous, and the Grecian virgins scattered garlands throughout 
the seven islands of Greece, upon the turf beneath which 
were supposed to lie the remains of the blind old bard, who 
wandered in penury and obscurity through life, or only sung 
passages of his divine poem at the festive board of his con- 
temporaries. 

The smail cities of Athens and of Florence attest the influ 
ence of the literary character over nations; for, the one re- 
ceived the tribute of the mistress of the world, when the Ro- 
man youth crowded the walks of her philosophy, and the 
other, after the revival of letters, dispersed all the treasures 
of literature to the admiring nations of Europe. Those who 
govern mankind cannot at the same time enlighten them; 
they merely regulate their manners and their morals: butthe 
literary class, standing between the governors and thegovern- 
ed, light up with the divine ray of intellect, and give shape, 
and character, and beauty and utility to the whole framework 
of society. And to descend from classes to individua!s, how 
often do we behold gifted men, master spirits, springing up, 
and with pregnant inspiration, from the depths of their soli- 
tude, impressing their own upon the character of a whole peo- | 
ple? Intelligence is progressive and cumulative, however 
nations may relapse into barbarism; and each departing age 
pours its increasing treasures intu the lap of its successor. 
The link of mind is never broken. In every age and clime, 
however stormy and tempestuous, the divine intellect, like 
the electric flame springing into life from the dark bosom of 
the cluuds, rolls its voice over the chasms of darkened ages, 
and lights up every summit which lifts its head from amid the 
surrounding gloom. ‘Far along, 

From peak to peak, tle rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every movotain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud.’ 

Every father spirit in the intellectual world has his gifted 
sons; and it is wonderful with what rapidity the germs of in- 
tellect expand in fruitful soils. How often is the creative 
spark struck forth in a moment, and after the lapse of ages 
caught and kindled into a living blaze. There isa singleness 
and unity in the pursuits of genius through all time, which 
produce a species of consanguinity in the characters of au- 
thors. Men of genius, flourishing in distant periods or in re- 
mote and inhospitable countries, seem to be the same per- 
sons with another name, whose minds have in the intervening 
time been constamly improving, and thus the literary cha- 
racter long since departed, appears only to have transmigrat- 
ed. Inthe great march of the human intéllect, each still oc- 
cupiés the same place, and is still carrying on withthe same 
powers his great work through a line of centuries. Some- 
times indeed it happens that some useful labor is Jost for a 
season, some one of the greater Jights is apparently struck | 
from the system; but another Kepler ari-es vo point out_the 
discord in the celestial harmony, and some future observer 
discovers in the vast fields of space, the fragments of the lost 
planet, und restores the broken chord. In the history of 
genius there is no chronology; the whole book is open be- 
fore us; every thing is present, and the earliest discovery is 
connected by a thousand links with the most recent. Many 
men of genius must arise before a particular man of genius 
canappear. Aristophanes, in his comic scenes, ridiculed the 
Grecian mythology, and Epicurus, following in his fuotsteps, 
shook the pillars of Olympvs. The skeptic mind of Wick- 
liffe overshadowed the genius of John Huss—and Luther, 
girding himself with their armor, caused the institutions of 

urope to tremble to their foundations. Cicero, in his sub- 
lime morality, startled the warriors of Rome with a lesson of 
unwonted mercy. He wished them to spare their enemies 
even ‘after the battering tam bad smitten the walls.’ And 








Beccaria, catching this amiable spirit, apposed the voice of 
humanity to the rooted prejudices of ages. We mightextend 
our illustrations of this sublime truth indefinitely, and we 
could with equal facility trace the immense, we had almost 
said the frightful influence of men of genius over the desti- 
nies of mankind, since the invention of printing and the revi- 
val and cultivation of polite letters. We might indicate tri- 
vial and remote causes, sleeping for ages, and suddenly 
springing, by a happy combination, into stupendous results. 
The same law obtains in the intellectuul and in the animal 
kingdoms. ‘The submarine labors of the coral animalcule, 
and the seeds floating on the bosom of tlie deep, have planted 
in the depths of the ocean large and fertile islands. How 
extensive then, and how incalculable are the consequences of 
human action, and how resistlessly and absolutely it is sway- 
ed by men of genius! Political Religicnism—South. Lit. Mes. 








Taxe Care or NumBer One.—Mr. Fay has been favor- 
ing the readers of the Mirror with a tale in illustration and 
enforcement of this golden maxim of society.—We have be- 
lieved the lesson too well conned and heeded already. How- 
ever, as we may be in fault, and as the lesson is a very im- 
pressive one, we give the moral reflections with which he 
concludes the history of ‘The Man Who Was Too—’Civil: a 
sort uf human Giraffe, in our judgement. 

‘TO THE READER. 


‘Have you set me down for a crabbed and selfish old fellow 
because I preach this harsh and ungraceful doctrine? I am 
sorry to lay myself under such a shadow. I too was once 
generous, I was modest, I was civil. 1 used to believe all, 
to give to all, to respect and love all. My affections had no 
bounds, my confidence was unlimited. I was ashamed to re- 
fuse a pair of gloves when the shop-man assured me they 
were cheap. Ithought happiness consisted in making others 
happy.’ 1 had been taught so without discrimination. I was 
willing to confide in the first or the last comer. 1 concealed 
nothing, withheld nothing. The world was my friend. 1 
was willing to make it my bosom companion. [ lived so, 
till I saw some of this ‘ world’ that I was se loving with. I 
found one grand principle pervading it—running through all 
its infinite ramifications, presenting itself in all its countless, 
over-recurring forms; one radical, absorbing, conquering 
secret, inspiring human nature just as caloric or electricity 
does the physical globe, a single universal thought—number 
one. At first my love abhorred, recoiled from it, strove to 
shun it altogether. In this I often thought Lad succeeded, 
but alas! under whatever graceful form appeared the new 
image—the fairer material—upon examining it—upon de- 
composing it—upon analyzing 1t—upon applying the test, it 
resolved at length into the old basis of number one. Num- 
ber one is the great secret of history, and of society, and of 
mankind. It is to our nature what jire is to the earth—it is 
the central regions. 

‘ And yet there are beings, rare, and dear, who won’t take 
advantage of modesty, who Will love you ifyou are amiable, 
who won’t kick you if you are civil. But heaven sends only 





two or three of these upon the earth in a century; at least 
each man has only one or two such in the circle of his ac- 
quaintance, and then often unrecognized. You have shut 
your door, perhaps, in the face of some noble heart, as rare 
amid men as the diamond amid the Brazilian sands. You 
then ignorantly turn an angel from the threshold. 

‘Reader, my mora), and I have done. Don’t allow yourself 
to be taken in by civility, but do not treat it 400 contemptu- 
ously. Don’t kick till you are sure of your man. He might 
be a gentleman! On the other hand, don’t be civil yourself. 
Keep an eye on your affairs. It’s what we are on earth for. 
Keep your head up, and though you need not always bully, 
don’t bow, don’t smile, don’t advance kindness to strangers. 
Every man for himself. It’s none of your business if your 
neighbor is locked out. Don’t get up and offer to let him into 
your house. He ought to carry a night-key. Incase you 
meet a very civil young fellow—(they are generally young, 
years take it out of them)—in case of your mceting one, al- 
though you need not kick him as other peoy le do, use him. 
Receive his kindnesses. Take his oranges. Let him wait 
on you if he will. He is his own master. If his tastes lie 
toward the footman, that’s his look-out. He’ll find hew 
things go before long, or |:e deserves his fate. 

‘But should you meet one who is civil, not to all the world 
alike, but to you, because he loves you; some one whose 
heart you have tried, whose character you have read, whose 
cour-e you have followed, esteem him, return his civilities, 
love and honor him. Cherish old friends—they are, after 
all, the things. Beshrew your new ties! They may hold or 
they may not; but old friends that have stood by you in the 
hour of danger, that have aided you in the time of need, that 
have been always the same, whose good word you are sure 
of in any company, under any circumstances, with whom you 
feel happy, and in whose kindness and knowledge of you, 
during your absence, you feel safe, cherish those people ; they 
are few, they are useful, they are worth keeping. 

“The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Groupie them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 


Of each new 














TALLEYRAND, VOLNEY, AND OTHERS, 
From Watson's Memoirs, (unpublished.) 

In the year 1796, I resided in the Colonie, adjoining the 
city of Albany, on the north, opposite the residence of 
amiable friend, Mons. Le Cotteux, a native of Paris, Thad 
under my roof, in the summet of that year, the Count de 
Tour du Pin, a distinguished French nobleman, with a letter 
of introduction from my respectable relative, Thomas 
of Boston, for many years the most eminent merchant in thet 
city—a man whose heart was the seat of philanthropy—ihe 
doors of his spacious dwelling in Summer street always 
to hospitalitya gentleman in every sense of the term, _ 


The letter stated that the Count had just anived from 
Bordeaux, in France, in one of his ships; that the vile Ta- 
liers was daily cutting off heads by dozens in that devoted 
city, instigated by the Jemon Marat, under the direct orders 
of that bloody monster, Robespierre; that he had been eon. 
cealed for six weeks in a garret, with his accomplished lag 
the daughter of Count Dillon; and was finally extricated jy 
the dexterity of one of his captains, in the disguise of pg. 
pers. With the slender means they were enabled to secrete 
from the wreck of a princely fortune, he purchased, at Bry ine 
stance, a small Dutch farm nearly opposite to Troy, where 
he was compelled, for the first time, to Jebor with his hands, 
and to husband his scanty surplus products for market, io 
sustatn life. 


Under these circumstances, the famous Talleyrand, ci-de 
vant bishop of Autun, made his appearance in Albany in ex 
ile—last from Hamburg, in Germany; having also narrowly 
escaped the guillotine, as he stated, in the reign of terror, si- 
though recently banished from England a suspected ‘py: 
From my knowledge of the French language, (having resided 
and traveled several years, in the hey-day of youth, in gay, 
merry France.) and being ardently devoted to the French 
Revolution, then raging in all its fury, we became intimate 
with the Count, and in habits of familiar intercourse, Ta} 
leyrand soon became an inmate in the Count’s family, suffer. 
ing great privations, as they stated. In this extremity they 
frequently brought to my house, for sale, what they could 
spare, habuually stopping at. my door in a humble one-horse 
wagon, for that purpose; nor were they too proud to yieldto 
that humiliating alternative. Sometimes Talleyrand would 
come alone in the family wagon, selling eggs, butter, &. to 
my good wife. 

The winter following, a group of distinguished French ex- 
iles spent an evening in my office. Besides the Count and 
Talleyrand, the circle was enlarged by the entrance of Vol 
ney, the great traveller, Bonami, a French officer, Phareus, 
a very learned man, and Desgaidin, formerly chamberlain ‘o 
the unfortunate Louis XVI. our good friend and ally. They 
considered me, and with reason, a Frenchmen at heart, en- 
tering into all their views and feelings in relation to Frence 
and their Revolution. In course, they did not hesitate toun 
bend their inmost souls without reserve, apparently overlook- 
ing, or not knowing that I was an American of the pilgrim 
breed, from the naked rock of Plymouth, jealous of the inde 
pendence, liberties, and honor of my native land. Under 
these delusive impressions, sume remarks were made offen 
sive tomy feelings and national] pride—not hesitating to avow 
their hatred of Americans, and a detestation of our manners. 
Prudence, and the claims of hospitality under my roof, im 
pelled me to smother my wounded sensibility fo: a moment 
when, Desgardin, touching lightly my shoulder in famiharity, 
said, with an air of exultation and hope, “ My frie 
lieve me, before the end of this war your frontiers willbe 
lined with French bayonets.” This was the touch of an ele 
tric shock, and started my revolutionary blood into s brisk 
circulation. I turned suddenly upon him, regardless of the 
etiquette of hovpitality, as they ull appeared to acquiesce in 
the sentiment, and, retouching his shoulder in turn, , 
in an elevated tone of voice: “If that should take place, | 
prey God that they will be vigorously attacked and diiven of 
our territory ; and, shou!d they attempt an invasion, thet they 
perish to the last man.” Here we were at issde, wil # 
much excitement on my part as the rites of hospitality would 
justify, with such men within my dwelling. 

They soon decamped, and all social intercourse wasat ® 
end. I had previously introduced the Count and Te 
to Gen. Schuyler, at his seat. Albany Arge 





Ixpustry, StoTH.—It is with us as with other things™ 
nature, which by motion are preserved in their native putt!) 
and perfection, in their sweetness, in their lustre—teet cor 
rupting, debasing, and defiling them; if the water 
it holdeth clear, sweet and fresh! if the air be : 
winds, itis pure and wholesome; but from being sbut up, 
groweth thick and putrid; if metals be employed, they 
smooth and splendid; but lay them by, and they soon o® 
tract rust; if the earth a with culture, 't 
corn; hut lying neglected, it wi overgrowD : 
and thistles, and the better the soil is, the ranker weet 
will produce: all nature is upheld in its being, order, 
state, by constant agitation; every creature is rem 
employed in action conformeble to its designed and x 








not dull thy palm with entertainment 
enfledged offspring.” 
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From the Louisville Journal. 
THE FREED BIRD. 
Tuy cage is opened, bird—too well I love thee 
To bar the sunny things of earth from thee ; 
A whole broad heaven of blue lies calm above thee, 
The greenwood waves beneath, and thou art free ; 
These slender wires shall prison thee no more— 
Up, bird, and ’mid the clouds thy thrilling music pour. 


Away, away !—the laughing waters playing 
Break on the fragrant shore in ripples blue, 
And the green leaves unto the breeze are laying 
Their shining edges, fringed with drops of dew ; 
And here and there a wild flower lifts its head, 
Refreshed with sudden life from many a sunbeam shed. 


How sweet thy voice will sound ! for o’er yon river 
The wing of Silence like a dream is laid, 
And nought is heard save where the wood-boughs quiver, 
Making rich spots of trembling light and shade ; 
And a new rapture thy wild spirit fills, 
For joy is on the breeze, and morn upon the bills. 


Now like the aspen plays each quivering feather 
Of thy swift pinion, bearing thee along, 

Up where the morning stars once sang together, 
To pour the fulness of thine own rich song; 
And now thou’rt mirrored to my dazzled view, 

A litle dusky speck, amid a world of blue. 


Yet I will shade mine eye and still pursue thee, 
As thou dost melt in soft ethereal air, 
Till angel-ones, sweet bird! will bend to view thee, 
And gease their hymns awhile thine own to share ; 
And there thou art, with white clouds round thee furled, 
Just poised beneath yon vault that arches o’er the world. 


A free, wild spirit unto thee is given, 
Bright miustrel of the blue celestial dome ! 
For thou wilt wander to yon upper heaven, 
And bathe thy plumage in the sunbeam’s home ; 
And soaring upward frum thy dizzy hight 
On free and fearless wing, be lost to human sight. 


Lute of the sumer cloads! whilst thou art singing 
__ Unto thy Maker thy soft matin hymn, 
“My own wild spirit, from its temple springing, 
Would freely join thee in the distance dim; 
But I can only gaze oa thee and sigh 
With heart upon my lip, bright minstrel of the sky! 


And yet, sweet bird! bright thoughts to me are given, 
As many as the clustering leaves of June; 
And my young heart is like a harp of Heaven, 
For ever strung unto some pleasant tune; 
And my soul burns with wild poetic fire, 
Though simple are my strains, and simp!er still my lyre. 


And now farewell !—the wild wind of the mountain 
And the blue streams alone my strains have heard ; 
And it is well, for from my heart’s deep fountain 
They flow uncultured as thine own, sweet bird! 
For my free thoughts have ever spurned control, 
Since this heart held a wish and this frail form a soul. 
AMELIA. 





From the Southern Lit. Messenger for Sept. 
A TALK OF TREES. 
I am of the mind of old Drummond, who, two centuries 
agone, sang thus: 
‘Thrice happy he, who, by some shady grove, 
Far from the clamorous world, doth live his own: 
Though solitary, who is not alone, 
But doth converse with that eternal love. 
Oh! how more sweet is birds’ harmonious moane, 
Or the hoarse sobbings of the widowed dove, 
Than those smvoth whisperings near a prince's throne, 
Which good make doubtful, do the ill approve! 
On! how more sweet is zephyres’ wholesome breath, 
And sighs embalmed, which new-born tlowers unfold, 
Than that applause vain honor doth bequeath! 
How sweet are streams, to poyson drank in gold! 
The world is full of horrors, troubles, slights; 
Woods—harmlesse shades, have only true delights!’ 


And being in this mind, I have turned my back upon the 
a am here at Oakwood, upon a high hill in Fairfax, 
“far from the clamorous world, living my own.”” Embow- 
ered in oak-shades, with here and there glimpses of the 
blue sky over head, I am in the fruition of my favorite 
trees. ‘To quote old Chaucer— 

‘ Here up I rise, thre houris after twelfe, 
About the springing of the gladsome day, 
And on I put my gear, and mine aray, 
And to a pleasant grove I ‘gin to pas, 
Long or the bright sonne uprisin was, 
In which are okis grete, streight as a line, 
Under the which the grass, so freshe of hew, 
Was newly sprunge ; and, an eight fote or nine, 
Every tree well fro’ his fellow grew, 
With branchis brode, ladin with levis new, 
That sprongin out agen, the sonne shene, 
me very rede, and some a glad light grene; 
Which, as methinks, is a right pleasaunt sight.’ 

Oakwood contains some scores of the species Quercus. 

I find a new one every day. With old Michaux, his admi- 





rable Sylva in my hand. I go aneae, these shades, and sit- 
ting on the back of sorrel Mab, pull jown the branches and 


compare them according to class with the book. Among 
the most curious of my specimens are boughs, which you 
would take your corporal davy are chestnuts, and willows, 
’till you see the acorns putting forth under the leaves, and 
then you admit them oaks, and do not forswear yourself. 

I said something but now of sorrel Mab. She is the 
“most charming of her sex” and species: a mare of all 
mares the paragon: perhaps transcending the best of the 
sex, of any — in that she does every thing but talk. 
I mean audibly: for Mab is right eloquent at times. She 
has a quiet way of asking for drink at noontide, which it; 
would do your heart good to witriess. The front door of, 
Oakwood opens into the park which gives the place its 
name ; and in the dim distance of the leafy vista, when suns 
are hot and breezes are asleep, may be seen, leisurely ap- 
proaching you, as you sit, book in hand, upon the piazza, 
the gazelle-eyed Mab. Coming quite up to your feet, she 
looks in your face, drops her head as if, modestly and lady- 
like, to avoid your answering gaze, plucks a tuft of clover, 
and proceeds with dainty pace around the corner of the 
house, casting one sidelong glance at youas she goes. You 
follow her, and find her footsteps are tending springward. 
But Mab is dainty and particular: she must drink out of; 
her own proper bucket— | 

‘ The moss-covered bucket that hangs in the well;’ 


and, if you would have her amble well on your next ride, | 
you must draw for her now. | 
Mab will not go ride, whenever you like, unless she like | 
todo so too. Catch her afield, at such time, if you can!— 
Yet when this fit of playfulness is over, she will come up 
to your hand, and winking knowingly at you, will ask you 
(more — than the ass asked Balaam if he was not 
ashamed of himself to whip her so cruelly) if you have a 
mind to ride to-day? She is as full of tricks as Puck, and 
has a delightful one, which she uses upon occasion, espe- 
cially with humans of her own sex—that of sitting quietly 
down in the centre of a bubbling runlet, while the bridle is 
loosened to permit her to refresh herself with a drink from 
the shady stream. The slyness with which she regards, 
aslant, the unfortunate lady, whose 
* Clothes (like Ophelia’s,) spread wide, 
And mermaid-like, awhile do bear her up,’ 
is one of the most laughable things in nature. Even the) 
victim of the joke enjoys it highly, and is like to drown, | 
less from the depth of the water than the hight of her hys- 
terics. But enough of Mab; I was to talk of trees. 
Old Wotton, in the time of James the First, had pleasant | 
associations, with sylvan retreats. Hear him! 











These guests, these courts, my sou! most dearly loves! 
Now the wing’d people of the sky shall sing 

Most cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring ! 

Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace cares ; 

No broken vows dwell here, no pale-faced fears. 
Here if Contentment be a stranger, thea 

I'll ne’er look for it, but in Heaven, again!’ 


The nights, when moons shine clear, are the times for 
country enjoyment after all. Such a time is this at which | 
I write. The days, even among woods, are too hot, in | 
August, to ramble wide from home. Spring water, with 
brook ice—thorough draughts through open passages—the 
sun-beams, which escape the leafy canopy, shut out of 
house by Venetian blinds—Mary Howitt’s ‘ Wood Leigh- 
ton,’ or Isaac Walton, or White of Selbourne, or Gardin- 
er’s ‘ Music of Nature,’ in hand, upon the trellised portico, 
will make the days pass serenely enough, while town ther- 
mometers stand at ninety-five; but 

*In the starry light 

Of the summer night,’ 
that is the time to meso country: and at no hour is 
Oakwood so lovely. hat says ‘ Rare Ben Jonson’ in 
—s Cynthia’? See how these verses make themselves 
vocal: 


* Welcome pure thoughts!—welcome ye silent groves! | 
| 





* Queene and huntresse, chaste and faire, 
Now the sunne is laid tosleepe, 
Seuted in thy silver chaire, 
State in wonted manner keepe! 
Hesperus intreats thy light, 
Goddesse, excellently bright ! 
‘ Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itselfe to interpose! 
Cynthia's shining orbe was made 
Heaven to cleave, when day did close. 


‘ Lay thy bow of pearle apart, 
And thy crystal-shining quiver; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe. how short soever! 
Thou, that mak’ st a day of night— 
Goddesse excellently bright!’ 

There is ae nook in = amecty —* which the 
garish light o revents the gazer from distinguishing, 
but whith is brought out most beautifully, when “ the 
sunne is laid to sleepe.” The trees of unequal hights and 
varying distances present a dark undulating line against 


spaces thus formed before the eye-of the beholder. ‘This 
is our night-dial, here at Oakwood. As Orlando says, 


* There is no clock in the forest.’ 


When the sun goes down, Venus has passed over the 
disk of our dial, and Jupiter is shedding his slantwise rays 
over the tree-tops into its depth: but you do not see Jupi- 
ter on the plate; he is near the zenith of our wood-bound- 
ed firmament. Yet as he goes down, there is a bright con- 
stellation shining in the very midst of the vista, on which 
we gaze and watch the lapse of the hours. We trace the 
brilliant succession as they appear, pass over the blue path, 
and each in turn fade from our view behind the western 
boundary of the wood, and have come to learn them all, 
each im its proper moment, as we know the figures on the 
clock. As Libra finishes its slow and well-balanced jour- 
ney from the eastern to the western verge of our fanciful 
dial, the close of its career is taken as the signal for our rq- 
tiring ; and then we welcome “sleep, that knits up the ra- 
veled sleeve” of each day’s cares and pleasures. Thus do 
we sylvans find out the meaning of the quaint cognomen 
that Shaks eare gives the “bald old sexton,” when he calls 
him “ old ‘Time, the clock-setter.” 

Unhappy, yet nobly courageous Richard of England, in 
his dungeon at Pomfret, thus moralizes from the simili- 
tudes of aclock. He says, 


‘I have been studying how I may compare 
This prison where I live, unto the world; 
For now hath Time made me his numbering clock. 
My thoughts are minutes; and, with sighs, they jar 
Their watches [that is, tick the time,] on mine eyes, the 

outward watch [or dial, } 

Whereto my finger, like a dial’s point, 
Ts pointing still, in cleansing them from tears. 
Now, sir, the sound, that tells what hour it is, 
Are clamorous groans, which strike upon my heart, 
Which is the bell. So sighs, and tears and groans, 
Show minutes, times and hours,’ &c. 


But this is another digression. Our present business is 
with the woods. 

I sent you, months since, some notice of Phineas Fletch- 
|er—his ‘ Purple Island,’ with extracts—but the following 
| was not among them. How beautiful! ‘The poet is wri- 
| ting of the shepherd : 
|  * His certain life, that never can deceive him, 
| Is full of thousand sweets, and rich content; 

The smooth-leaved beeches in the field receive him 
With coolest shades, till noontide's rage is speut. 

His life is neither tost in buisterous seas 

Of troublous world, nor lost in slothful ease : 
Pleased and fuli blest he lives,’ &c. &c. 

The spring flowers had all —— away before the heats 
of summer, before I came to Oakwood, and ever since that 
time I have had to watch the decay of many succeeding 
buds and blossoms of beautiful variety. The wood flowers 
just now in bloom are but few, but there is yet to come a 
brilliant array of autumn ones. Among the most beautifal 
of those now visible is the large Convelvulus, which peeps 
out from the hedge rows at the foot of the oaks, under 
fences, and sometimes straggling up with the wild vine, 
over the trunks of trees, ond among the underwood of the 
forest. But they wither almost the moment they are 

lucked, and you must admire their beauty (short-lived at 
est) upon the spot which gives them birth. Oh, gentle 
Herrick ! 








‘ Faire flowers ! we weep to see 
You haste away so svone; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained his noone! 
Stay, stay, 
Util the hastening day 
Has run 
But to the even song; 
And, having prayed together, we 
Will goe with you along! 
‘ We have short time to stay, as you— 
We have as short a spring: 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 
e die 
As do you, and drie 
Away, 
Like to the summer’s raine, 
Or as the pearies of morning dew— 
Ne’er to be found again!’ 
Is not that a gem? 

The season has been remarkable for the frequency and 
severity of the thunder-gusts. Hardly a day, since I have 
been at Oakwood, has passed without lightning and thun- 
der; and some of my favorites of the forest have suffered 
greatly in consequence. There is one noble oak in the 
centre of a neighboring wood, beneath which I threw my- 
self along, but a fortnight ago, and sang 


‘ The song of the oak—the brave old oak, 
Who bath stood in this land so long! 








the sky, and the array of stars, which gild that part of the 
firmament, passes like a brilliant panorama before the open 
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I fancied the age he had attained to be more than acentury 
and a half, and longed to see his heart, to count the circles 
around it, to ascertain how nearly I had guessed the truth. 
Then F thought of the sin, the crime, the sacrilege, of cut- 
ting down such a magnificent tree, to gratify a curiosity so 
trifling: nay, for any purpose! and my song involuntarily 

™ S h hi ! 

* Spare, oh, s: that tree! 

FTouch be pay: har bough; 
In peace it shelters me, 
And I’ll protect it now.’ 


A few days after this, a cloud of terrible blackness arose 
from the south, directly over that broad woodland. The 
lightning was fearfully vivid, and the thunder was one con- 
tinuous crash for more than half an hour. Each flash and 
each report seemed more and more directly over head, till 
at length there came a dazzling glare, and on the instant a 
terrific peal, which startled our household from their seats. 
The bolt fell into the very midst of the forest; and when, 
on the next day, I wandered thither, and sought my noble 
old oak, behold! there it lay, rent asunder in two equal 
by the fatal bolt, its “broad green crown” draggled 
in the underwood, and its wealth of foliage torn and scat- 
tered by the awful crash! I thought, as I went melancholy 
home, of that fine simile of old Waller— 
‘ Thus the tall oak, which now aspires 

Above the fear of private fires, 

Grown and designed for nobler use— 

Not to make warm but build the house— 

Though from our meaner fires secure, 

Must that which falls from heaven endure.’ 

But, perhaps, this is enough woodland gossiping for one 
month. Come and see me here, and we’ll go on with it at 
leisure. And, by the bye, why did you not do so, a fort- 
night since, when only within two miles of this very table, 
and, as I hear, in search of me? It is adelightful spot, and 
reminds one, by its location, of the opening of Denham’s 
‘Cooper Hill’— 

* Mine eye, descending from the hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays.’ 
Write Potomac for Thames, and the following lines, from 
the same refreshing poem, will describe Oakwood to you. 
like a guide-book : 
* The wood-topped hill hie forest summits hides 
Among the cluuds. His shoulders and his sides 
A shady mantle clothes ; his curled brows 
Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly flows; 
While winds and storms his lofty forehead beat— 
The common fate of all that’s high or great. 
Low at his foot a spacious plain is placed, 
Between the mountain and the stream embraced, 
Which shade and shelter from the hill receives, 
While the kind river wealth and beauty gives; 
And, in the mixture of all these, appears 
Variety, which all the rest endears. 

I will endeavor to give you some autumn foliage for Oc- 
tober. ‘Till then, adieu! J. F. 0. 

Oakwood, Va., Aug. 1, 1838. 





TaLLEYRAND.—Among the numerous gossiping articles to 
which the death of Prince Talieyrand has given rise, the 
Censeur de Lyuns gives the following: ‘‘ For several years 
the Prince was a debtor to the house of Lafitte for a sum to 
which the interest was regularly added, and an account of 
the balance sent to the Prince at the end of each year; but 
he paid no attention to the hint. This last year, being re- 
minded of his debt in the usual manner, the Prince thought 
fit to place his account ona different footing. Calling, there- 
fore, on Mr. Lafitte, he entered into a long conversation on 
various topics, but never made the least allusion to money 
matters till the moment of his departure, when he took a 
Jarge packet of bank notes from his pocket, and, placing 
them in the bands of the banker, said, ‘ Permit me with these 
to open an aceount current with your house.’ When the 
Prince was gone, the notes were counted, and when placed 
against the long-standing balance, the sum remaining for the 
Prince to draw upon was found to be—0. It seems that the 
Prince could not possibly bring himself to use the words ‘ I 
am come to pay my debt.’”’ 





Rapiviry oF Ipgas 1n Dreams.—Two friends agreed to 
go ona walking expedition, one of whom proposed to call on 
the other at an early hour the following morning. He did 
so, and waked his friend, but in vain, as he went to sleep 
again. He then dreamed that his father put several questions 
tw him as to the state of his health, was alarmed at his re- 
plies, and sent for a surgeon; that two medical gentlemen 
attended him, put the usual questions, and ordered him a 
cald shower bath. He awoke with the shock, and found that 
his friend, tired with waiting, had dashed a basin full of cold 
water in his face. It was evident that what the dreamer 
deemed the concluding circumstance, was in truth the sug- 
gester of the whole series of ideal events. The mind had 
called up all this train of thought to account for the sensation 
produced by the water. Several dreams illustrative of this 
point were related. There is something analogous to this in 
our waking hours. A single word will call up instantaneous- 





ly a long series of by-gone events, and in a revery our fancies 
are often as ridiculous and as rapid in their passage through 
the mind us ina dream. Generally speaking, however, our 
waking thoughts succeed each other less rapidly than the 
ideas which make upour dreams. These might be accounted 
for in the first place by the absence of sensations, and second- 
ly by the absence of that ‘ regulative faculty’ which, when 
awake, we exercise over our thoughts. In sleep, the flow of 
thoughts is as rapid and irregular as the motion of a machine 
without a regulator. 


BY-GONE DAYS. 
DreEaM no more of that sweet time 
When our hearts and cheeks were young— 
Dream no more of that sweet time 
Ere the veil from life was flung. 
Yet the cheek retains the rose 
Which its beauty had of yore, 
But the bloom upon the heart 
Is ne more. 
We have mingled with the false, 
Till belief has lost the charm 
Which it had when hope was new 
And the pulse of feeling warm. 
We have had the bosom wrun 
By the mask which friendship wore ; 
Affection’s trusting happiness 
Is no more. 
We have seen the young and gay 
Dying as the aged die; 
Miss we not the laughing voice ? 
Miss we not the laughing eye? 
Wishes take the place of hope ; 
We have dreamed all faith is o’er; 
Its freshness made life fair, and that 
Is no more. 
Take away yon sparkling bowl! 
What is left to grieve us now ? 
Loathing lip that turns away— 
Downcast eye and weary brow. 
Hopes and joys that wont to smile— 
Mirth that lit ite purple store— 
Friends that wont to join the pledge, 
Are no more. 
European Correspond of the Boston Transcript. 
LIFE OF AN ENGLISH NOBLEMAN. 
Broccuessy Hai in Lincoinswire, Aug. 1837. 

I am now staying, by invitation, a day or two at one of the 
seats of the Earl of Yarborough. He is not here himself, and 
Ihave chosen this season because my especial object was 
the observing certain operations un the estate. Some of 
these I toucbed upon at ‘ Holkham,’ and as there are several 
of your readers who are not enthusiastically interested in 
agriculture, I shall spare them the rest. Suffice it that his 
Lordship owns about 70,000 actes of land lying here nearly 
in one body, besides fragments detached. Much of this is 
redeemed from bog and swamp. 

This coast, like Holland, opposite, is low, and, like that, 
also, industry has made one of the finest countries in the 
world. See the result in the revenue. The Earl is an ex- 
tremely liberal landlord. His tenants flourish and get rich, 
from age to age, almost like their master. I know one of 
them who is worth his half a million of dollars. Yet they 
pay him, I believe, no less than £53,000 per annum—say 
$260,000—the rent varying from 3 to $5 the acre, on an 
average of farms The whole may be said to be under culti- 
vation. What iscalled poor land, produces its four quarters 
and a sack, or 36 bushels of wheat; and what is called good, 
a quarter or two more. The secret is partly in the Earl’s 
owncharacter. He has a strong practical bias of mind, takes 
a minute, constant interest in the details of his whole estate, 
and has done a vast deal towards bringing it to its presentcon- 
dition. It was in the situation of President of an Agricultu- 
ral Society, that I first met him at a dinner in the Iste of 
Wight, and I was then astonished at the knowledge he show- 
ed in his successive off-hand speeches (which were lectures, 
rather) on hedges, stocks of all sorts, and in fact, every de- 
scription of an English farmer’s business which came up for 
notice. Doubtless he could take one of his farms, and man- 
age it as well as any farmer in Worcester can his, and a 
great deal better than he could manage one here. As it is, 
not being much here, he reserves only a few thousand acres 
about the Hall, and a large part of this is kept emparked. 
One may ride 15 miles in the various winding roads upon 
this ground, always at the edge of the clean greensward, and 
shaded by lusty old trees ; or, if you choose going ahead, you 
may go 30 miles over his Lordsbip’s land in a right line—the 
farm houses and Cottages which you pass, mostly concealed 
among foliage, but wide, rich fields in all directions, brim full 
of the ripening grain, waving, as far as I can see, to the tops 
of the hedges. What a possession is all this for one man! 
What an item, I should say, in one man’s possessions; an 
estate which a few years since, as one of the family told me, 
when the rents, owing to great improvements, were advanced 
20 per cent. added, by that mere hitch, from 50,000 to $60,- 
000 per annum to his Lordship’s pin money! But it is time 
to come nearer home. 

The Mansion, in the Library of which I now write, is a 
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lery, and the other for the servants’ abodes. 
itis rather a shabby affauir—owing, doubtless, to the Earl’ 
favorite seat being on the Isle of Wight. This does wel 
enough for a sort of farm house, and to come and pass 
hunting week or two in the course of the season. With such 
an understanding, the whule establishment is kepy reduced 
especially as the Earl has lately taken a fit of vetrenchmen: 
into his head. In fact I am told there is not above 39 hon. 
vants at this time inthe house, instead of the good old allow. 
ance of 70 or so, when the family with their guests used to 
be here. What these 30 contrive to do, is of course no affair 
of mine. I only know that the * Usher’ is a very civij fellow 
who brings my tea, and that his business consists sole) in 
the charge of the beer. He took me into the cellar last even. 
ing, and showed me to begin with, 16 enormous butts 
of 420 gallons, and 32 of 210 each, of various ages, 
wine is in like proportion; and there is a fat butler, and eke 
an under butler with a white apron on. Beyond this | haye 
at odd walks made the acquaintance of the brewer's prem- 
ises, whose establishment, though scarcely noticeable in the 
little village of buildings which surround the Hall, might be 
converted into a tolerable gentleman’s mansion. It ig qj 
his place of business, however. His domestic establishmen, 
is somewhere else. The head blacksmith has one of 40 
50 acres, and a nice snuggery in the midst. Thatisa mile 
or two distant. The head gardener, close by, has also, 
very good house. He keeps about a dozen men constant! 
employed. The steward, or chief agent, has a still better 
place—which looks very much like $3000 a year—with walk 
and grounds of its own. So have some other officers, includ. 
ing the huntsman. This man’s ancestors have been on the 
estate in this business, probably over 200 years, and his son 
is now being educated for the same. Besides him, two ken. 
nel-keepers, and two whippers-in, must be always on hand, for 
the good reason that the dogs alwaysare. About 40 couples 
of them occupy, in various forms, what could be called ay 
decent suit of rooms, 8 or 10 of them in a long brick-build. 
ing bythemselves. In the stables, about 40 horses are kept 
at present, including about 20 or 30 prime hunters, every one 
of which has a room rather than a stable, and ever two the 
attendance of a groom. Here, therefore, is work for fifteen 
at least. After all, his Lordship does not hunt, though he 
once did. The establishment is kept up from habit, good 
feeling for his people, and for those of his family, and others, 
who may now and then come here for ‘ sport.’ Of coune it 
is the same with dogs and their five men. Yet the expense 
is enormous, for it is with dogs and hunters in England, as 
with pictures and a hundred other things, that if a man keeps 
at all, he must take pains with and pride in. Doubtless the 
huntsman has the genealogy of each of these puppies inf- 
nitely better preserved than his own. I know of one y 
nobleman’s giving 200 guineas for a dog ‘ of good family,’ but 
I dare say it was an extraordinary case, for he was a very dog- 
ged amateur. . 

I need not notice the gardens on these premises, (including 
four acresin one) orthe immenseconservatory withitsgrepery, 
pinery, peachery, and figgery! Suffice that all these arescien- 
tifically carried on, year in and out, and whether the owner 
cumes or not. I shall pass over the Game keeper, the Park 
keeper, and their men, the first of whom has aguin a stylish 
mansion of his own. There is another establishment of more 
moment near by. By a short walk over the lawn, I enters 
wood called ‘ ‘The Wilderness,’ and a path winding through 
that, brings me suddenly upon a village of small brick houses 
—I think sbout nine—buried almost in foliage and flowers. 
These mostly are superannuated people. It is a sort of hor 
pital village. I see tidy old women knitting at the door 
ways, where the sun comes in, and others are at work in theit 
humble gardens. It is a pleasant sight. It illustrates the 
Earl’s goodness of disposition, who, if the institutions of bis 
country aggrandize him too much, deserves as a man bot the 
more credit for the manner in which he contributes to the 
comfort of so many around him. These families havea small 
pension allowed them, which, with an easy industry, SP 
ports them well. They are old servants—families of servants 
of one description or another. An old joiner lately d 
for instance, at the age of 102. It is not a disagr : 
dition to this spectacle of sequestered comi(ort, to see thespite 
of the Hall Church tapering up amidst the trees close in the 
rear of the cottages, its buttresses and tower overrun 
luxuriant ivy, and a emall green church-yard in front. Ir 
turn to the Library, and look out upon the lawn, ex 
as faras I cansee. How beautiful this is, and with 


On the Whole 








care and expense it is made and kept so. You can 
imagine the fine, soft, glossy texture of the herbage all round 
the Hall—for it stands in the midst of the Park, and this 
grass, saving the clean, hard paths, and plentiful distribution 
of flower puts between the trees, grows up to the very door 
stones. However, he that owns 70,000 acres can afford 
- hundreds like these, and afford to tend them merely for 
snow. ‘ 
He can afford, also, a fine, ample, artificial lake, ten times 
the size of our republican (Boston) ‘ Frog Pond’—and an et 
quisite addition to the landscape it is, with all its swans and 
water lilies, and round shining borders and old majestic sk 
overshadowing the waves. He can put in a sprinkling, 00 
a few hundreds or thousands of fine sheep, as they 
are wanted, just to graze about amorig the trees, and key 
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the ground looking /ive/y, as a landscape should. Abonttwo 
thousand deer, alse, have the range of the Park. I come 
suddenly on a herd of those elegant creatures wherever I go, 
as I did also at the seat on the Island. Here, as there, too, 
1 find in-doors a large and valuable collection of old pictures, 
120 of which are described in the catalogue. No doubt a 
American fortune is invested in this gallery, and a sec- 
ond inthe other; and a third there is, by the way, at his 
lordship’s winter residence in town—an establishment | had 
nearly forgotten. But I will not go farther into details. 
Such are the fixtures of a nobleman of the Ear!’s calibre, 
for after all, [ have not referred to him as of the richest class: 
—rather of the middling, perhaps, among the wealthy—or a 
litle cbove. The Duke of Buccleugh is five times richer at 
least. Ido not suppose there are ten men in the U. States 
whose principal is equal to his yearly income—say £1,000 
($4,850) a day, which is the comiaon belief. But the Earl 
has more, enough to do as he pleases, and he does a great 
deal of good, for he is a conscientious, considerate, kind- 
hearted man, and as complete a gentleman, both by nature 
and culture, as ever lived. 








STANZAS. 
*Si Je Te Perds Je Suis Perdu.’* 
SHINE on, thou bright beacon! 
Unclouded and free, 
From thy high place of calmness 
O'er life’s troubled sea; 
Its morning of promise— 
Its smooth waves are gone, 
And the billows rave wildly; 
Thea, bright one, shine on! 


The wings of the tempest 
May rush o’er thy ray: 
But tranquil thou smilest, 
Undimmed by its sway. 
High—high o’er the world, 
Where storms are unknown, 
Thou dwellest all beauteous, 
All glorious—alone. 


From the deep womb of darkness 
The lightning flash leaps; 
O’er the barque of my fortunes 
Each mad billow sweeps— 
From the port of her safety 
By warring winds driven, 
And no light o’er her course 
But yon lone one of heaven. 





Yet fear not, thou frail one! 
The hour may be near 
When our own sunny headland 
Far off shall appear. 
When the voice of the storm 

Shall be silent and past, 
In some island of Heaven 
We may anchor at last. 


But, Barque of Eternity! 
Where art thou now? 
The wild waters shriek 
O’er each plunge of thy prow, 
On the world’s dreary ocean 
Thus shattered and tost; 
Then, lone one, shine on! 
If [ lose thee, I’m lost. 

* These stauzas were suggested by an impress on a seal, represent- 
ing a boat at sea, and a man at the helm looking up at a solitary star, 
a the motto, ‘SiJe Te Perds Je Suis Perdu.’—‘If I lose thee, I 
am lost.’ 





THE WORLD FIFTY YEARS HENCE. 

From the Dedham ( Mass.) Patriot. 
has sent me a file of papers (in ad- 
vance of publication) for the year 1888. I send you some 
extracts from them: 

‘MeELancHoLy.—We learn from the steamship Rocky 
Mountains, that the boiler of the Grand Emperor exploded 
yesterday morning just as she was leaving Liverpool, by 
which accident nearly five hundred lost their lives. Accident 
caused by carelessness of the engineer. The passengers 
saved were taken by the Rocky Mountains, and arrived in 
New-York in the evening.’ 

‘Coneress has assembled, and chose Spenker on the third 
ballot. Two duels have taken place—one between ane of 
the members from Oregon and a foreign lady, in which the 
gentleman was slightly wounded—and the other between two 
members from Tampico, one of whom was killed. His lady 
was in the city,and immediately took his place in the House. 

most important question befure Congress the present 
session will be the admission of Peru. The lady members 
are determined to oppose the admission, because the Peru- 
vian femates still persist in wearing gowns, as in the ancient 
custom of the nation, but which the American ladies are de- 
termined shall be dispensed with. It is understood that the 
Tepresentative from this district is particularly strenuous on 
the point, and declares herself determined never to submit to 
the innovation. There will be a severe struggle.’ 

‘Stusss, who shot Skinner a few days ago, has been con- 
victed, and sentenced to thirty days in the common jail.’ 

‘Tur Cuimporazo House.—This excellent establishment 





Mr. Epitor: A friend 


country. It is situated about half way to the summit of the 
mountain, and Fricasee is determined to do the handsome 
thing. Success to him. Come, gents, hire one of Pinkin’s 
balloons, and take a trip up there one of these fine days.’ 

‘ Mapame Kicxtea, from Pekin, is astonishing every body 
at the Elastic. The Hottentots are expected next week.— 
This establishment under Caoutchouc flourishes finely.’ 

‘Weare glad to see that the Knowltons have got their 
_presses to workagain. They have sent us Borealis's History 
of the Planet Saturn, and a Life of Don Ricardo, Emperor 
of Botany Bay. Have n't had time to look through them yet.’ 

‘We are gratified to see the Pegging Awl Moniter once 
more. We were afraid ithad suspended. By the way, there 
are several new papers that we have not noticed. The Big 
Lick Hunting Knife hails from some part of Oregon. Me- 
dium size, good paper, and well printed. It contains Puff’s 
new novel on the first page, under the head of Miscellany, 
with by usual variety. Happy to learn that it is well sup- 
ported. 

‘ Great distress is felt in Wisconsin from an inroad of rats. 
Several villages have been entirely overrun with them. On 
inquiring into the cause, it was found that several of those in- 
cendiary reformers, the followers of Graham, who died a few 
years since, had been into the country preaching to the cats 
upon the injurious tendency of animal food. The rascals 
were promptly seized, bound, and placed in the path of the 
rats, where they were soon devoured. It is time the progress 
of these agitators should be stopped.’ 

‘The Revolutionist complains that the P. M. General ha« 
forbid his papers to be carried in the mail. Served him right.’ 

‘The Editor of the Bone of Contention has been fonnd 
guilty of contempt of court, in asserting that one of the jury- 
men wore shoes that were not mates. Sentenced to be burnt 
at the stake.’ 

‘Great Mos tx Texas.—The females of Brazoria who 
were excluded from any share in the government of the new 
Bank, have assembled, destroyed the Bank and most of the 
houses of the Directors. Only 15 or 20 lives lost, chiefly 
those of the Directors.’ 

‘ It is understood that the President and lady will make an 
excursion to the Himmelaya mountains this summer. The 
railroad is nearly ready.’ 

* About a week ago, Mr. Muffin, the baker, was robbed of 
a purse containing about 300 dollars. His wife set out im- 
mediately in pursuit of the rogue, and we learn this morning 
that she succeeded in arresting him on the confines of Sibe- 
ria, and had the rascal safely lodged in jail. All the money 


was found on his person.’ 


SINGULAR LOVE AFFAIR. 

The Delaware Gazette tells a good story of two persons 
saved from the wreck of the Pulaski, which we will endeavor 
to repeat in few words: 

Among the passengers was Mr. R.,@ young man of wealth 
and standing, from New-Orleans, who, being a stranger to 
all on board, and feeling quite as much interest in his safety 
as in that of any other person, was, in the midst of the confu- 
sion which followed the dreadful catastrophe, about helping 
himself to a place in one of the boats, when a young lady 
who had frequently elicited his admiration during the voyage, 
but with whom he was totally unacquainted, attracted his at- 
tention, and he immediately stepped forward to offer his ser- 
vices, and to assist her on board the boat ; but in his generous 
attempt not only lost sight of the young lady, but alsv lost his 
place in the boat. Afterwards, when he discovered that the 
part of the wreck on which he floated would soon go down, 
he cast about for the means of preservation, and lashing to- 
gether a couple of settees and an empty cask, he sprang on 
it and launched himself upen the wide ocean. 

His vessel proved better than he expected, and amidst the 
shrieks, groans, and death struggles which were every where 
uttered around him, he began to feel that his lot was fortn- 
nate, and was consoling himself upon his escape, such as it 
was, when a person struggling in the waves very near him 
caught his eye. It was a woman—and, without taking the 
second thought, he plunged into the water and brought her 
safely to his little raft, which was barely sufficient to keep 
their heads and shoulders abave water. She was the same 
young lady for whom he had lost his chance in the boat, and 
for a while he felt pleased at having effected her rescue; but 
a moment’s refleotion convinced him that her rescue was no 
rescue, and that unless he could find some more substantial 
vessel both must perish. 

Under these circumstances, he proposed making an effort 
to get his companion in one of the boats which was still 
hovering near the wreck ; but the proposition offered so little 
chance of success that she declined, expressing her willing- 
ness at the same time to take her chance with him either for 
life or death. Fortunately they drifted upon a part of the 
wreck which furnished them with materials for strengthening 
their vessel, and which were turned to such good account 
that they soon sat upon a float sufficiently buoyant to keep 
them above the water, and when the morning dawned they 
found themselves upon the broad surface of the ‘ vasty deep’ 
without land or sail or human being in sight—without a mor- 
sel to eat or drink—almost without clothes, and exposed to 








In the course of the next day they came in sight of land, 
and for a time had strong hopes of reaching it, but during 
the succeeding night the wind drove them back upon the 
ocean. On the third day a sail was seen in the distance, but 
they had no means of making themselves discovered. They 
were, however, at lengih picked up by a vessel after several 
days of intense suffering, starved and exhausted, but still in 
possession of all their faculties, which, it seems, had been 
employed to some purpose during their solitary and danger- 
ous voyage. 

We have heard of love in a cottege—love in the deep green 
woods—nay, even of love on the wild unfurrowed prairie ; 
but love upon a plank in the midst of old ocean, with adozen 
frightful deaths in view, is something still more uncommon. 
And yet it would seem that love thus born upon the bosom of 
the deep—cradled by the ocean wave, and refined under the 
fierce beams of an almost vertical sun—is, after all, the very 
thing. There is ubout it the true spice of romance—the 
doubts, the hopes, the difficulties—aye and the deaths too, to 
say nothing of the sighs and tears. Mr. R. must thereforo 
be acknowledged as the most romantic of lovers, for there 
upon the ‘deep, deep sea’ he breathed his precocious pas- 
sion, mingled his sighs with the breath of oki ocean, and 
vowed eternal affection. Wemen are the best creatures in 
the world—and it is not to be expected that Miss O. (such 
was the lady’s name) could resist the substantial evidences of 
affection which her companion had given; and accordingly 
they entered into an ‘ alliance offensive and defensive,’ as the 
statesmen say, which has since been renewed upon ‘terra 
firma,’ and is ere lang to be signed an sealed. 

On reaching the shore and recovering somewhat from the 
effects of the voyage, Mr. R., thinking that perhaps his lady 
love had entered into the engagement without proper con- 
sideration, and that the sight of land and of old friends might 
have caused her to change her views, waited on her and in- 
formed her that if such was the case he would not hesitate 
to release her from the engagement—and added further, that 
he had lost his all by the wreck of the Pulaski, and would 
henceforth be entirely dependent on his own exertions for his 
subsistence. The lady was much affected, and bursting into 
tears assured him that her affection was unchangeable, and 
as to fortune, she was happy to say that she had enough for 
both. She ig said to be worth two hundred thousand dollars, 

Brooklyu Adv. 


Tue Great First Cause.—John Mason Goode, author 
of the Studies of Nature, and the Translation of the Book of 
Job, has in four stanzas stated the argument in favor of an 
intelligent first cause—the wise contriver of all the arrange- 
ments of this material world, as strikingly as it could be 
stated in a whole volume: , 

THE DAISY. 
Not worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep, 
Need we to tell a God is here; 








The daisy, fresh from winter's sleep, 
Tells of His hand in lines as clear. 
What power, but His who arched the skies, 
And poured the day-spring’s purple flood, 
Wondrous alike in all it tries, 
Could rear the duisy’s curious bud ; 
Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its fringed border nicely spin, 
And cut the guld-embossed gem 
That, set in silver, gleams within; 
And fling it with a hand so free 
O'’er hill and dale and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks, may see, 
In every step, the stamp of God 7 





Turkish Wirt.—Nass-red-dyn, the Turkish sop, wish- 
ing to propitiate the conquering Tamerlane, proposed to car- 
ry him fruit. ‘ Hold,” said he, “‘ two heads are better than 
one: [ will ask my wife whether 1 had Letter carry quinces 
or figs.” His wife replied, *‘ Quinces will please him best, 
because they are larger and finer.” ‘‘ However useful the 
advice of others may be,” rejoined Nass-red-dyn, “ itis never 
well to follow that of a woman; I am determined to take 
figs.” When he sarrived in the camp, Tamerlane amused 
himself by throwing the figs at his bald head. Atevery blow 
Nass-red-dyn exclaimed “‘ God be praised!” Tamerlane in- 
quired whathe meant. ‘I am thanking God that 1 did not 
follow my wife’s advice,”’ replied Nass-red-dyn, * for if [had 
brought quinces instead of figs, I should certainly have a 
broken head.” 


Borrowep Booxs.—Have you any borrowed books? So 
much benefit may be derived from books that are loaned, it 
is a pity to do any thing which shall hinder the practice.— 
But keeping books a great length of time tires the patience 
of the owners,’se that they are less disposed to lend again— 
and deprives them of the power of lending those books to 
others all the time they are needlessly kept. Some retain 
books, hoping to have more leisure by and by, and some from 
carelessness. In either case, let there be a reform. If one 
has not time at present, let them be loane:! to those who have. 
If neglect has been indulged, let it be so no longer, nor mis- 
use the kind interest of a friend. Punctuality in returning 
borrowed books, ag well as carefulness in the use of them, is 











the burning heat of a tropical sun. 


— an act of polite attention, but a moral and religious 
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From the Ciucionati Chronicle. 
A RUNAWAY MATCH. 

We chanced, two or three weeks since, to be descending 
the Miami Canal, from Dayton to this city, in the packet 
‘Clarion,’ Capt. Brockaway, commander. ‘The boat had 
overcome 25 or 30 miles of the distance, when the tramp of 
a horseman was heard upon the tow-path. In a minute a 
gallant steed was beside, covered with foam and panting 
with the heat. On his back was a surly looking Dutchman, 
in years some forty-five or fifty, of middie stature, with short 
legs and still shorter stirrups, and sitting in his saddle very 
much as Sir Monkey rides his poney in the menagerie. His 
appearance quickly attracted the eyes of the crew and pas- 
sengers, especially as his throat, well lined with dust and 
diied by the heat, gave utterance te sundry violent and inco- 
herent sounds which were ever and anon accompanied by a 
threatening flourish of a stout whip which he held in his right 
hand. At length we caught the words ‘ Mine dawter—Cap- 
tain, give me back mine dawter,’ The passengers began to 
look at the captain of the ‘ Clarion,’ who by the way is a mo- 
dest looking, gentlemanly sort of a bachelor, to know what 
all this meant. The captain protested he knew nothing of 
the Dutchman’s ‘dawter.’ The old man kept bawling, most 
vebementily, ‘mine dawter, give me mine dawter.’ 

The captain now stopped his boat, and cailed to the en- 
raged iiorseman to come on board and take his ‘dawter.’ In 
an instant, he had dismounted, tied his jaded steed to the 
fence and was in the cabin of the boat. With a quick step 
and hurried eye, he looked round—she was notthere. He 
passed to the ladies’ cabin, searched, but with no better suc- 
cess. He returned to the main cabin, and his eyes rested 
upon a young German, asleep on a settee, who had probably 
escaped his notice as he passed through. ‘Love's young 
dream’ was most unceremoniously disturbed, for the old man 
sprang at him like a tiger, caught him by thecollar, andcried 
out, * you rascal, wheie’s mine dawter?’ The sleeping bride- 
groom stood up un his feet in utter amazement and affright, 
and instantly pointed to the ladies’ cabin. The old man re- 
leased him, again rushed to the ladies’ cabin, searched it the 
second time, but without success. By this time the captain 
of the Ciarion, having become impatient, ordered the boat to 
start, and the old ‘dawter’-hunter jumped on shore, and 
mounting his horse, kept by the side of the boat, calling out 
for his ‘ dawter,’ and threatening to pursue the captain to 
Cincinnati, and there reclaim his runaway child, when he 
would give her ‘Garmany,” shaking his rod most significant- 
ly towarda the boat. 

We now learned that the fair runaway was a sober looking 
little Dutch girl, in a pink dress, who had eat her dinner in 
silence, and upon hearing her father’s voice, had, by the aid 
of the ladies, concealed herself so effectually in the cabinthat 
her father even by the aid of the craven lover, could not find 
her. We further learned that her parents were oppose? to 
her marrying this young man, and that they had that morn- 
ing eloped, from Dayton. and having taken the canal boat, 
for greater speed, were on their way to Gretna Green, in or- 
der to have the knot matrimonial, duly tied. Presently the 
old man resolved upon a new course of action, and set off 
full speed for Hamilton to invoke the aid of the Sheriff in 
searching the boat for ‘mine dawter.’ The bridegroom, who 
had been ‘ mightily’ scared by the violence of the old man, 
now became more composed. He asserted that the young 
lady was nineteen years old, and inquired with considerable 
anxiety, whether her father could take her back even if he 
got the Sheriff. One of the pussengers observing that bis 
nervous system was a good deal disturbed, and desirous of 
having some sport, remarked in a suppressed tone, but so as 
te be heard by the groom, ‘ It’s a pity the old man hasbrought 
them big pistols with him—I fear there will be blood shed.’ 
* Has he pistols?’ inquired the groom in utter consternation, 
and passing quickly from the bow of the boat to the ladies’ 
cabin, with his bundle of clotkes in his hand, proposed to his 
lady-love that he should jump on shore, escape to the woods, 
and leave her to the tender mercies of her father, tobe taken 
back to Dayton. But his lady-love had no idea of losing a 
husband and gaining the parental rod. She quietly put her 
foot upon the floor with much significancy and said, ‘ No, you 
shall do no such thing.’ Here was a pretty quandary for a 
nervous lover to be in—pistols on one side, and a resolute 

young lady on the other. Flight was impossible, death seem- 
ed almostcertain. The groom stood motionless and speech- 
less. Some of the ladies in the cabin proposed that they 
should both leave the boat and take to the woods. This pro- 
position suited the young lady exactly, and her gallant lover 
was ready for any expedient that would carry him speedily 
from the aforesaid pistols. The boat was stopped, the lovers 
jumped on shore, the groom leading the way with one, the 
bride following with two bundles, in which were nodoubt the 
bridal dress and its necessary appurtenances. They crossed 
a bridge in hot haste te get on the opposite side of the canal 
from the pistol-bearer, and made for the woods, at the top of 
their speed, the groom leading the bride some twenty paces. 

The s rushed to the deck of the boat and made 
the weikin ring with their shouts. 

One of them called out, ‘ You cravep loon! your 
sweet-heart’s bundles, or we'll come and Lynch you.’ The 
flying lover took the hint, ran back, seized the largest of the 
young lady’s brace of bundles, and again vet off, full speed, 


for the woods. The bride pursued with all becoming alacri- 
ty, and just as they reached the edge of a copse their speed 
was very considerably quickened by one of the passengers 
crying out—‘ haste, haste, the old one is coming.’ 

The boat had proceeded but a few hundred yards before 
we met the old man. The idea of sucha flight as we had 
just witnessed, had occurred to him, and he had turned round 
to watch the packet down to Hamilton. Upon being assured 
that his ‘dawter’ and her lover had escaped from the boat, he 
put whip to his horse and set off in pursuit of them, to the 
great amusement of the passengers, who united in opinion 
that they had now seen a real runaway match. 

As yet we have been unable to learn the result of this 
youthful and loving flight. It proves once again, that the 
‘course of true love never did run smooth,’ albeit, it now and 
then runneth very fast. 


A NIGHT SCENE. 
THE stars were glittering, without a cloud to obscure their 
light; but the full moon was slowly sinking beneath the west- 
ern waters. Sweetly, calmly, like a good men gliding in 
peace to the land of sleepers, did it throw its mellowing light 
upon the city, and along the shores of the Seine, ere it sank 
to its wavy couch. 

Who that has once gazed upon that beautiful sight, has 
ever forgotten it? Who has not, as he gazed, felt its hallow- 
ing inftuences, and lifted up his heart to the golden pavilions 
of the sky in silent worship? And who that has gazed, has 
not felt their feebleness, and longed to flee upon the pinions 
of the dove to their far home in the heavens? 

Even as I write, she is slowly sinking beneath the distant 
horizon, which rests on the deep, blue expanse, like a long 
silken lash on the brow of the beautiful. She has thus set 
through months, and years, and centuries. She has thus 
shone over the bright water since creation dawned, and will 
thus shine until the records of time shall be rolled together, 
and theearth and the heavens sink into chaos. She has risen 
upon free and happy states, and has glittered upon their 
monuments. Imperial Rome, rich in empire, was beheld by 
her who now casts her mystic and undimmed light upon its 
rotting ruins. Unchanged and unchangeable, she has looked 
from her silent home upon forgotten Thebes, sceptreless La- 
rissa, and unremembered Philippi, as she did when the world 
trembled at their frown, or perished beneath their tread. 

Her course through the heavens is now the same as the one 
on which she trod generations since. Like the dew, they 
have gone, and her path is on and still on. Cities have 
changed and passed away. Nations have arisen and decayed. 
The hills have mouldered, and the eternal mountains have 
howed their cloud-capt palaces to dust. Oceans, hoarse with 
telling the flight of centuries, have moved from their un- 
fathomed beds; and empires, big with conquest, swept like 
sparks from the fire. Towering pyramids have crumbled, 
and they who reposed beneath the shadow, passed to nothing- 
ness. Calmly has she thus looked from her far chambers, 
all glorious and undimmed, upon these, as we would upon 
wave chasing wave, on the bosom of the great deep, and yet 
her course is onward and still onward. 

Francis Armine—South. Lit. Messenger. 








PascacouLa.—The following historico-romantico notice 
of one of the most fashzonable watering places ar the South, 
will be interesting and perhaps new to many of our readers. 
It is copied from Besancon’s Register:— 

The Pascagoula river was, perhaps, one of the first places 
in this State ( Mississippi,) settled by civilized people, having 
been settled by the French, about twenty years before the 
founding of New Orleans. On its banks are to be seen many 
traces of very ancient settlements, of which the oldest inhab- 
itants have no recollectica. 

Pascagoula bay, the grand termination of the principal 
water courses in the southeastern part of the State, is truly 
remarkable for its beauty and novelty. It is formed by the 
Pascagoula river, which divides itself into two principal 
branches, about twelve miles from the mouth of the bay ; and 
run nearly parallel to each other, till they empty into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The intermediate space between those two 
streams, is filled up by Marsh Islands, covered with a rank 
grass four or five feet high. In very high tides those Islands 
entirely overflow. The shores of this bay are generally 
somewhat elevated above the surrounding country, and cov- 
ered with large live oak and other trees, whose gigant'c bod- 
ies and spreading branches bear evidence of having bid defi- 
ance to the storms of ages; these, witha beautiful white sand 
beach, give to the scenery a romantic and picturesque ap- 

ance. The beauty of its situation, together with the 
salubrity of the climate, renders this bay one of the most de- 
lightful summer retreats in the State; and its advantages are 
beginning to be duly appreciated by the neighboring cities 
of Mobile and New Orleans, as we!! aa the western part of 
the State. 

On the eastern shore of this bay, near its mouth, are the 
ruins of an ancient fortification apparently built many cen- 
turiesago. It appears to have been built chiefly of sea shells. 
Within this ruin, several feet beneath the surface, have been 
found fire and fragments of a peculiar kind of earthenware, 
together with many human bones; amongst them were dis- 





covered parts of a human skeleton of gigantic proportions. 
The upper part of the skull was said to be sufficiently large 


to fit loosely over the largest head. All traces of a histories] 
nature of its origin have long since disappeared. There ; 
however, @ tradition still extant among the old French ver 
tlers on the bay, szid to be derived from the aborigines who 
inhabited the coast on its first settlement by the French, that 
this fortification was built by a tribe of Indians jong since ex 
tinct, known as the Biloxies. According to the legend, thiy 
tribe were at war with a more powerful tribe. After ¢ 
successive defeats they were driven to the sea shore, where 
they built this fortification ; they were closely and yi 
besieged for a considerable time, till their supplies became ey. 
hausted, and they were reduced to the Jast extremity, 
having deserted them in a fit of despair, they marched into 
the ocear. and all perished. 

In the neighborhood of this ruin is frequently heard a mos 
extraordinary and strange music. It can be heard dur 
the summer months only, and on the most calm and serene 
evenings, usually soon after sun-set; and it is said to be 
melodious, resembling several instruments in concert; the 
most perfect harmony seems to exist in its varied cadence, 
though no peculiar notes or instruments are imitated. 

The sound appears to have no peculiar or limited 
but seems to be transitory,—sometimes appearing to be jp 
the water, and, immediately changing its position, seems to 
| be transferred to the atmosphere; approaching and receding 
jatintervals: sometimes dying away for some minutes, ani 
then suddenly reviving with increased energy. The 
of time that this mysterious nocturnal music continues is yp- 
rious and irregular; sometimes but momentary—again it 
will continue for hours,—and lingering, leave the eer 4 
slowly that it will last till we are almost led to believe that it 
exists only in imagination; and, were it not supported 
the evidence of undoubted testimony, it would be difficult to . 
give credit to such a seeming phantasy. But that such music 
is heard there, is beyond a doubt. It is attributed tovarious 
causes, but the one most generally accredited, by the super 
stitious of the neighborhood, is couched in fiction, and linked 
with the tradition of the Biloxi Indians. 











TotaL AnsTINENCE.—A loafer whose unspeakables exhi- 
bited undeniable marks of the encroachments of time and the 
| want of good housewifery, lately calied in at our office andin- 
| quired ; 

“How much do you charge to put an advertisement in 
your paper?” 

‘‘One dollar, sir,” was the answer. 

“‘T want to advertise my wife, and I thought as I shouid 
have considerable of that business to do, I would call and see 
if I could get it done cheaper?” 

“Ah! you have several women to advertise?” 

“No, but I’m going to apply for a divorce, and that will 
have to be advertised, you know.” 

‘- Yes, but how long bias your wife been gone?” 

“ Ever since last. May.” 

“But it requires wilful absence for three years to sustain 
a petition fora divorce.” 

“Does itt” said the fellow, and his lips dropped: he 
crammed his hands into his trowsers, shook his head and 
muttered— 

“‘ How’s that, mister ?” said he: “ Did you say total absti- 
nence for three years ¢”’ 

“Exactly.” 

“« Well then I guess I’ll wait a spell.” 

And he mizzled. Maumee City Express. 


THE ANCIENT GREEK AND Roman Tabe.—The difference 
between the diet of the ancients and that of us moderns 
very striking. The ancient Greeks and Romans used no ab 
coholic liquor, it being unknown to them ; nor coffee, nor tes, 
|nor chocolate, nor sugar, nor even butter ; for Galen informs 
|us he had seen butter but once in his life. They were igno- 
| rant of the greater number of our tropical spices, as cloves, 
nutmeg, mace, ginger, Jamaica pepper, curry, pimento— 
They used neither buckwheat nor French beans, nor spit 
nach, nor sago, tapioca, salep, arrow-root, nor potato, of its 
varieties; nor even the common, but a sort of marsh-growa 
bean; nor many of our fruits, as the orange, or tamarind, nor 
American maize. On the other hand, they ate substances 
which we now neglect—the mallow, the herb or ox-tongue, 
the sweet acorn, the lupin. They used greatly radish, let 
tuce, sorrel. They liked the flesh of wild asses, of little dogs, 
of the dormouse, of the fox, of the bear. They ate the flesh 
of parroquets and other rare birds, and of lizards. They 
were fond of a great many fish and shell fish which we now 
hold in no esteem. They employed as seasonings rue 
asafcetida. Dr. Dick’s Diet and Regimes. 


AN ANTEDILUVIAN.—There existed in former ages # 
animal to which naturalists have given the name of Cherol 
rium the only testimony of whose existence consists in iD 
pressions of the creature’s footsteps found in quarries of 
stone. They bear a strong resemblance to the print of the 
human hand, whence its name, compounded of two 
words, signifying hand-beast. In June last, a series 
pressions of these footsteps was found in the new red -_ 
stone quarries near Birkenhead, in Cheshire. One of 
slabs on which these marks appear, is to be sent to the Nel 














ural History Society in Liverpool, and the other to the Lge 
don Geological Society. ' 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1838. 


The Funding System—The Foreign Debt of the United 
States.—Li is doubtless a fact that this country is indebted to 
the capitalists of Europe something more than One Hundred 
and Fifty Millions of Dollars—perhaps Two Hundred Mil- 
lions—under the various forms of State Stocks, Bank Stocks, 
Mercantile credits, and other funded and unfunded debt. 
This is a very large sum, and forms more truly and onerously 
a National Debt than though our Government owed that 
amount to our own citizens, while neither was in debt to fo- 
reigners. In this sense, Great Britain owes no National 
Debt at all: her Government owes her citizens, but the 
world is in debt to her. We need not, therefore, waste any 
tears upon the poverty and bankruptcy of England, though 
we may sympathize with her laboring peuple, who are ground 
down by a load of taxes, imposed chiefly to pay the interest 











wealth, owned by twenty millions of people as is at this mo- 
ment held by Great Britain. We should rejoice if it were 
more equally distributed; but that is their business. Eng- 
land might pay her National Debt, and still be the richest 
country in the world. 

But there is one point in which we have the advantage. 
England owes her vast Debt only to her own citizens; but 
she owes it for nothing. She is rich, but rich inspite of that 
debt, and not by reason of it. She incurred the greater part 
of it in prosecuting her protracted, bloody and desolating 


wanted by those who do the work, and the interest goes back 
annually in cotton-bales. It is not credit that we have bor- 
rowed, but a balance of some twenty or thirty millions per 
annum of substantial property. 

And, while it is evident that we are much richer, as a peo- 
ple, than we should have been without foreign credit, it is no 
less palpable that the Funding System has been a great ad- 
vantage to us in reducing the rate of interest. The average 
rate of interest on our Funded Debt is not more than five per 
cent.; while if unfunded it would probably average, includ- 
ing charges, at least seven percent. Besides, a Funded 
Debt can be paid at the absolute convenience of the borrower 
while his credit is unimpaired; but that which remains un- 
funded, or in the shape of open credits, or obligations to pay 
at short dates, is liable and almost certain to be called for 
when it is least convenientto pay. So, in our late disastrous 
Revulsion, when the Bank of England, alarmed by the dis- 
appearance of the specie from her vaults, under the influence 
of the specie pulicy of our Government, curtailed the merean- 
tile credits of this country to an alarming extent, and aided 
to produce general distress and bankruptcy. Had the bulk 
of this debt been funded, the desolation would have been 
much less extended. 

— We have stated some very simpie and obvious truths; 
but we have stated them because there exists an evident de- 
termination to pervert and obscure them. First truths in 
Currency and Finance ate less generally understood than they 
should be; and the worst class of general mischief-makers 
choose these as themes on which to labor in their vocation. 





wars against Revolutionary and Imperial France, and in sub- 
sidizing Continental Powers to assist her inthat contest. She 
might have had all the wealth she now has without a dollar 
of the debt. 

Our case is very different. We are in deb: absolutely, but 
we are vastly richer and more flourishing than though we had 
never incurred it. We have gone in debt because capital 
could be used to greater advantage than in any other part of 
the world; because we could borrow and pay interest, and 
yet leave us a good profit, and because every dollar we bor- 
rowed has permanently enriched our country to at least twice 
the amount. We have borrowed to construct Canals, Rail- 


roads, Bridges, Edifices, and other Public Works of utility 


and convenience, and we have the value to show for ull. We 
have borrowed, because with one-half of our people engaged | 
in clearing lands for cultivation, building houses, opening | 
roads, and laboring rather for ultimate and permanent than 
immediate benefits, it was not possible but that the balance 
of trade should be against us. We have bought more than | 
we have sold, because we have been largely employed in pro- | 
ducing what we could neither consume nor export. 

In this juncture, then, it is a rare chance for the more reck- 
less order of demagogues to declaim against the Debt and 
the System under which it was contracted, and to talk of the 
millions which it annually draws from us to enrich the Lords 
and Ladies of England The spirit and intent of these giv-| 
ings-out is not to be mistaken. They point to a course of 
National swindling—to the robbery of those who have con- 
fided in our honesty and good faith; and, even if they shali 
never effeet this purpose, they cannot fail so to affect unfavor- 
ably our National credit abroad, as to ensure a serious loss to | 
our States, Improvement Companies and citizens. At this | 
moment, an American six per cent. stock is worth twenty per | 
cent. less on an average than a corresponding British stock, | 
from a prevailing impr , or appreh , that the Peo- 
ple of our Democratic communities may be instigated to some | 
act of fraud upon their foreign creditors. We believe this | 
fear is wholly unfounded—that our countrymen are too saga- | 











_¢ious and intelligent, even if they were not too honest, to per- | 


petrate a crime so suicidal; but those who would instigate | 
to such fraud are as deserving of execration as though their 
suggestions were likely to be followed. 

We hear it asserted, sometimes, by those who should know 
better, that we are paying several millions per annum for the 
loan of British Credit. Nothing can be farther from the 
truth. We are paying the interest on milliuns’ worth of Rail- 
road iron, of clothes worn by our people while constructing 
their Canals, and of other goods imported and consumed by 
those who labored on them or who supplied necessaries to 
those who did. When we borrow five millions to construct a 
Canal, the money is paid over by the lenders; but perhaps 
not a dollar of it leaves England. It buys whatever may be 





Beside it is s0 convenient, after we have eaten and drank at 
| another’s table to have it proved that we ought not co pay a 
| farthing, that there is a bare shadow of danger that some 
| mischief may be expected. If a public lecturer should ad- 
| vertise thar. he would on a certain evening demonstrate the 
absolute moral obligation resting on every man to pay his 
debts, and a bank should proclaim his intention of 
snowing on the same evening that no man ought ever to pay 
|a debt, we fear the latter would have the larger audience. It 
is for reasons akin to this that we cannot remain silent on this 
| Subject, while a journal of this city, reputed of large circula- 
| tion, puts forth col after col of mischievous falsehood, 
of which the following may serve as a specimen: 

“The United States pay tribute to England’s money jub- 
| bers and aristocrats, through the management of Jay, Hamil- 
ton, and the féderal leaders of 1783, who had no other mo- 
| tive for joining the revolution of ’76 but because they wished 
|to remove the fountain of state corruption in America from 
the palace in Westminster to the White House in Washing- 
ton, and felt their pride burt at seeing the Sir Francis Heads 











||and Sir George Arthurs of Europe installed as chief plunder- 


ers while their dear selves and connexions were thrown 
aside.” 

The most careless reader will remark in a moment that no 
American, either in birth or feeling, ever originated this infa- 
mous slander (und there is more such) on Jonny Jay, one of 
the purest and noblest men that this country has produced. 
It takes refugees and desperadoes of the most abandoned 
character thus to libel the founders of American Liberty— 
and all the obloquy which occasionally, through two or three 
ribald pages, is heaped upon Jay, is equally applicable to 
Franklin and Washington. It would be a stain upon the 
American character to deem necessary any defence of such 
men against such imputations; and we refer to them only to 
say, in behalf of the Editorial fraternity of New York, that 
they are the production of William L. Mackenzie—a man 
who has been scarcely six months a resident of the country 
whose buried Sages and Patriots he thus belies and abuses. 








| Post Notes.—The ‘ Ulster Republican,’ which appears to 
have some small poiitical game to make out of the Post Note 
| question, favors us with a bad-tempered notice this week.— 
| We refer to it mainly to explain and reiterate what we said 
l'on afurmer occasion. The right to issue Post Notes is one 
which every individual enjoys, and which every company 
ought to enjoy. 1tis a natural, simple right, not founded 
upon special enactment, and which ought not to be restricted 
by any. When we buy a lot of paper, not having the cash to 
pay down for it, we usually give a Post Note, or obligation to 
pay money at a future specified dey—and so, very likely, 
does the Editor of the Republican. Our right to do so is un- 
questioned—the only person who has any right to object is 
the seller of the paper. Now, we do not see how our right 
ean be held unimpeachable, and yet she position be main- 














ee 
tained that a Company, whose capital is greater and credit 
probably better than ours, may not do the same thing. The 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company say to those with 
whom theydeal—We cannot buy your labor or your goods 
and pay you cash for them; but we can buy them and give 
our notes at six or twelve months, when we shall be able to 
pay them; if you can do better, do it; if not, here is your 
customer. Where is the ‘ knavery and fraud’ in this which 
the Republican denounces? We should like to sell a thou- 
sand volumes of our paper and take Delaware and Hudson 
Post Notes in pay; we would be glad to take them to-morrow 
for every dollar that is owed us; who hasa right to interpose 
a Veto? Still, we do not like the manner and shape of their 
issue; we believe a Post Note should bear interest on its 
face, though a contrary usage prevails almost universally, 
and we believe they ought not to be issued for such small 
sums as five and ten dollars. These are considerations of 
policy ; and we think the Company have acted unwisely in 
issuing such notes. Had they issued only such as the Gene- 
ral Government now issues, or as the bill of the last New- 
York Assembly contemplated—notes of $50 and over, bearing 
interest—they would have suited us much better. But if they 
have only paid them out where such payment was agreed 
upon, they have done no more than we do very often; and 
we must cunsider the transaction an honest one while we dis- 
like the notes as a circulating medium. Whether they shall 
or shall not be treated as such, the community must deter- 
mine. We say, Nay; and, whenever one of these notes 
reaches us, submit to the discount rather than give it further 
circulation. Neither should we delight in the notes of hand 
of the Editor of the Republican as a circulating medium ; 
but we shall not fur that reason deny his right to give notes 
to those that choose to take them. The last Legislature 
granted no new powers, and if the Company have transcend- 
ed their charter the law is open. Enough said. 








Vermont.—The Etection in this State takes place next 
Tuesday. There will be a pretty sharp contest in portions 
of the State, particularly in the two Northern Congnessional 
Districts. Gov. Jenison will lose many votes on account of 
his firm stand and Proclamation against the ‘ Patriot’ opera- 
tions on our side of the frontier. Hon. Heman Allen will be 
opposed by many Whigs on account of his vote for the Neu- 
trality Bill of last winter, and we have private advices that 
there will be no choice in that District. The opposing can- 
didate, Hon. John Smith of St. Albans, is the favorite of the 
Patriots, and has taken no decided part in politics, since the 
Anti-Masoni¢ ascendancy, under which he was Speaker of 
the House. In the Fifth (North-East) District the contest 
will be close, but we think Hon. Isaac Fletcher, Adm. stands 
a fair chance of reélection. In this District, the Abolition- 
ists are very strong and determined. They recently cate- 
chixed the rival candidates for Congress and obtained from 
each an expression in favor of an immediate abolition of 
Slavery in the District of Columbia, in favor of an iinmediate 
interdiction of the Slave Trade between the States, against 
the annexation of Texas under any circumstances, and in fa- 
vor of acknowledging the Independence of Hayti. Mr. 
Fletcher as well as Mr. Upham toes the mark very emphati- 
cally. Except Senator Morris of Ohio, we have not known 
an Administration Congressman come out so clearly Abolition 
as does Mr. Fletcher. In the other three Districts, the pre- 
sent Whig Members of Congress will be elected very easily. 

Charles R. Cleaves, Esq., nominated for State Treasurer 
by the friends of the Administration, has declined, on the 
ground that he does not concur in the support of the present 
currency measures of the Administration. 





The Eastern Railroad, from Boston to Salem, was 
opened on Monduy with appropriate ceremonies—including 
the eating of a good Dinner, which, according to Boston no- 
tions, is indispensable on all great occasions. It took place 
at Salem, the Mayor presiding, with the Mayor of Boston 
and ex-Lieut. Gov. Armstrong beside him. Rev. Dr. Flint 
gave the following toast: 

Railroads—The strong clamps which are destined to bind 
together with ribs of steel the whole of this great country : 
may they be multiplied and extended till they have cemenied 
this Union beyond the possibility of severance. 





Col. Wm. Medill, Adm., late of the Legislature, has been 
nominated for Congress in the Fairfield District, (now Chan- 
ey’s,) Ohio. He will be elected. 
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Gzoraia.—Much solicitude has been expressed with re- | ly declined a canvass. The District has given a Whig ma- 


gard to the opinions of the individuals composing the ‘ State 
Rights’ Congressional Ticket in Georgia respecting the Sub- 
Treasury project. The Athens ‘ Southern Banner’ (Sub- 
Treasury) has an article on the subject, in the course of which 
it makes the following statements—which we commend to 
the notice of the Worcester Palladium: 

‘Only one of the ticket has as yet avowed his friendship 
for the Sub-Treasury Bill; three others have published their 
opposition; two more, we are informed, are decidedly hostile 
to it; and we do not believe that either of the remainder will 
venture, in the face of the anathemas which the State Rights 
party is constantly hurling upon the Sub-Treasury, to avow 
their partiality for it, even if they should happen to entertain 
any—which we question.” 

This seems to be circumstantial and positive; but a recent 
‘Union’ meeting at Carnesville adopted the following reso- 
lution, which must bring out the gentlemen themselves : 

‘Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to call 
on each candidate for Congress in the State of Georgia, for 
their opinions relative to the constitutionaliry and expediency 
of establishing a United States Bank, and further, that each 
candidate be requested to make known their choice for the 
next Presidency, between Van Buren, Clay, Webster, and 
Harrison.” 

It strikes us that this catechism is rather jug-handled.— 
Suppose some of the candidates hke neither a National Bank 
or the Sub-Treasury schemes—and again, that they do not 
choose that any half-dozen of their presumptive constituents 
shall limit them at this day to these four individuals for a 
Presidential candidate—what then?’ We should have liked 
to hear what they do choose, as well as what they do not. 





Ruope Istanp.—A new House of Representatives was 
chosen in this State on Tuesday. Some interest was created 
by the fact that one of the U. S. Senators is expected to re- 
sign, and the term of the other expires, and a part of the 
Whigs are extremely anxious to put Hon. Triatam Burges in 





the Senate. Mr. Burges himself would seem nothing loth. 
We believe the result of the Election is considered rather ad- | 
verse to Mr. B.’s prospects. In Providence, where he re- | 
sides, he was a candidate in opposition to the regular Whig | 
ticket, and defeated. Politically, we believe all remains | 
about as it was—strongly Whig. 

In several towns, a vote was taken on the propriety of li- 
censing rum-sellers, and we rejoice to say that Providence | 
decided against it; For Licensing, 338; Against it, 407: 
majority against alcohol, 69. North Providence voted the | 
same way by 68 majority. Warwick, contrary. 





ILuino1s.—We have waited till the last moment that we 
might be able to say something decisive with regard to the 
Election in Illinois—but in vain. We are not even sure that 
Col. Carlin is elected Governor, though we last week an- 
nounced his election by 2,500 votes. Before the news came 
in, we inferred from the tone of the Illinois press that the 
Administration Governor would be defeated, and of the re- 
mainder we were very doubtful. Last week, when the returns 





from the Canal Counties came pouring in, with majorities 
amounting to 2,000 just about Chicago, and a Whig loss in 
Sangamon, Tazewell, &c., with returns of like complexion 
from the South end of the Siate, it seemed as though the Ad- 
ministration had carried every thing. For a few days past, 
returns have been coming in from the Central and Western 
Counties, (where the Canal influence and votes are not felt,) 
and show heavy gains to the Whigs. It is even doubrful, by 
the last returns, whether Carlin is elected at all; though we 
believe he is, by about 1,000 majority. Thecontrary is, how 
ever, asserted in a recent letter from Vandalia and another 
from Springfield. Anderson, Adm. Lieut. Governor, is al- 
most certainly chosen. It is difficult to guess which party 
will have the ascendancy in the Legislature, the contest is so 
close. As far as heard, the Whigs appear to be ahead. 

In the First Congressional District, Ex-Gov. Reynoldshas 
nearly 2,000 majority. He has run largely ahead of his 
ticket, partly on his own strength and partly on the weakness 
of his competitor, Mr. Hogan, who, residing in Alton, and be- 
ing an opponent of Abolition, was somehow connected with 
the Lovejoy tragedy. Mr. Edwards, the Whig candidate for 


Governor, was in a similar predicament, but less prominent 
as an Anti-Abolitionist. 

In the Second District, Mr. Casey, Conservative, is elected 
by ten votes to one for Mr. Roberts, Adm. who had positive- 
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jority on the other tickets. 

In the Third District, we cannot say who is elected, not- 
withstanding we put in Mr. Douglass (Adm.) last week by 
1,000. Every body was deceived by the great Canal vote 
polled for Douglass and Carlin around Chicago ; and the Ad- 
ministration papers taiked of 3 or 4,000 majority. They had 
returns from several Counties, which have proved erroneous. 
According to the best accounts, Mr. Stuart (Whig) is now a 
handfull of votes ahead, and one County to hear from. Whig 
accounts from Peoria, Springfield and Chicago, in different 
parts of the District, positively assert his election; but after 
being once or twice deceived, we shall wait before giving an 
opinion. The following returns have been made up with 
much circumspection : 


Governor. Congress 3d, Dist. President, 

1838. Whig. Adm. ,Whig. Adm. ° 
Counties, Edwards, Carliu, Stuart. Douglass. Whig. V.B. 
dams, ...ee006--1179 895...1105 971.... 380 651 











93... 96 90...(Jo Daviess.) 
cece 107... 315 182.... (Putnam.) 
Calhoun,......-. 159 80... 163 65.... (no return.) 
Cass, ..eeeeseees 335 198... 214  320,... (Morgan.) 
CHEER, ccccccccece --. 839 1667.... 534 514 
De Kalb, ........ 25 245... 21  258.... (Cook) 
Fulton,.......... 784 788... 768 808.... (no return.) 
Green, ..........1037 1354...1013 1330.... 711 1037 
Henry. .cccccese. coe SO + +e. (no return.) 
Hancock, ....-.-. 633 436... 629 458.... 340 260 


coos 92 22 
463.... 615 366 
m.170.... (no return.) 


Troquois, ...e.ee- 
Jo Daviess, ...... ‘765 
Bey nesseednens 


467... 747 





Knox,.... eee 389 354... 402 347.... 176 205 
La Salle, ........ 600 1309... 607 1291.... 149 248 
M’Donough, ..... 332 382... 366 365..-. 193 158 
Mercer, ...sesees «++ 200m. coco VE 24 
M'Henry, ....+.- +++ 238 301.... (no return.) 


Morgan, ......+.1953 
BERGER, ccccecese 
M’Lean, ........ 


1644.. .1868 


eos 225m. 


1749....1582 1720 
m.90.... 94 313 
eoee 425 ©6497 








Ogle, ..ccccccces ees 233 59.... (no return.) 
Peoria, .....+++.. 509 488... 502 426.... 231 300 
Pike, ..ccccscccee 747 845... 745 839.... 331 366 
Putnam, ......... 387 314... 425 313.... 415 263 
Rock Island,..... 266 123... 253 124.... (no return.) 
Sangamon, ....6..1856 1401...1783 1488....1464 903 
Schuyler, ...+... 780 ll... 788 783.... 384 490 
Stevenson, ....... 215 68... 207 71...(Jo Daviess.) 
Tazewell, ....... 773 474... 494 772..3. DO 88 
Warren, ...eee00. 424 293... 444 272.... 144 278 
Whitesides, ..... eve m.50.... (no return.) 
Will, ..cccccccece «ee 579 52l.... 186 306 
Winnebago,...... 284 184... 278 279.... % 88 
rawford, ..“... 150 115... ecce 154 230 
Lawrence, .....+. 432 a coos 240 224 
Edgar, ....ss02+- 342 620... eee 260 409 
St. Clair,....2..+- 768 982... eeee 304 = =551 
i 253 342... eoee 124 149 
619 399... eoee 408 8411 
Madiscn,......++1272 934... coos 959 682 
Macoupin, ...++++ m.135... eees 269 486 
Shelby, ...seee- m.224... core 58 333 


44Co’s, 18,608 16,955 10.547 16,603 11,553 12,750 

New-York and Albany Railroad.—A strong Convention 
of the friends of this proposed work was held at Dover, 
Dutchess County, on the 18th—Joel Benton, Esq., of Amenia 
inthe Chair. The Reports of the Commissioner of the Com- 
pany set forth some gratifying facts, viz., that the entire dis- 
tance froin Harlem to Albany will be less than 150 miles; 
that the grade will not exceed thirty feet to a mile, while 
seven tenths of the rvad will be level, or under twenty feet to 
the mile; that many large landholders have given the land 
for the road, and some have added timber for its building, 
beside subscribing to its stock; that $650,000 had been al- 
ready subscribed, in addition to the original subscription, and 
that it will probably be raised forthwith to one million. All 
accounts concur that so favorable a location for a railroad 
has never been surveyed within this State. 

The Convention was addressed by Charles Henry Hall, 
President of the Company, John M. Ketchum, and Jacob 
Harvey, Eaqs. 





Missourt.—The new or Western Counties of Missouri 
come in very strong for Mr. Benton and the Administration, 
ensuring the return of Mr. B. to the Senate, and re-electing 
the Administration Congressmen by some thousands. The 
squatters are unanimous for Mr. B. on account of his advo- 
cacy of Pre-emption, Graduation, and other kindred projects. 
Some of the new Counties have gone for him with scarcely a 
dissenting vote, and with an unexpectedly heavy poll. Cald- 
well, the Mormon County, gives 351 Adm. to 2 Whig votes. 
Jo Smith, the Prophet, announced a special revslation that 
all the Latter-Day Saints should vote after that fashion. The 








— 


Mormons were always zealous ‘ hard-money’ men in profey. 
sion, even while issuing their swindling “‘ KIRTLAND aay. 
BANKing Association” notes, which they never meant tore 
deem. We suspect, however, they had an additional motive 
on this occasion, which was to get on the strong side and 
make friends in anticipation ef some Lynch operation againg 


them. 


Our returns below are not as full as they should be, They 
will be completed hereafter. 


1838. 


Counties, 


Wilson, Allen. 
Boone, ........ 938 
Cape Girardeau, 510 


Whig. 


954..0... 513 
505...... 661 


Callaway, ..... 775 782...... 619 
Cole, ..ccccecce 192 205...... 799 
Crawford, ..... 246  248...... 253 
Cooper, ...e0+. 540 578.2444. 592 


Caldwell, ..... 
Clay, cccccsee 


Clinton, ....... 99 
Carroll,....... 51 
Franklin, ...... 347 


2 Qeeveee 351 
500 -544...... 835 


117...+.. 830 
48...... 193 
354..e006 471 


Adm, 
Harr’n. Miller. 





Gasconade, .... 141 135, 514 
Howard, ...... 652 671. e- 885 
Jackson, ....2.- 382 382...... 636 
Jefferson, ..... 277 284...... 308 
Lafayette, ..... 304 315...... 375 
Lincoln, ....... 433 439...... 511 
Lewis, ....2.2. 331 325...02. 392 
Morgan, ....++. 107 112. ..+4. 320 
Montgomery, .. 270 265...... 220 
Monroe, ....... 633 637...... 546 
Marion, .....+. 757 760...... 500 
Miller,...co... 8 D.cccee 476 
Madison, ...... 103 95. cece- 296 
Pulaski, ....... 46 46...+.. 550 
Pettis, ...ceeeee 135 146...02. 216 
PEMcscecesesss O86 84,..0.. 591 
Perry, ....-.-. 318 319...... 300 
Biiaccocceecs TOO 0 VElicccoe O88 
Randolph, ..... 443 443...... 417 
Ralls, ...-..... 434 440...... 318 
Shelby, ....... 119 116...... 153 
ee, conse ce BB 0 ccsce OS 
Tt canemsctt Mikes ae 
St. Charles, ... 516 515...... 347 


St. Louis,......1966 
St. Francois, ... 223 
168 
Washington, ... 580 


St. Genevieve, . 


Warren, .....-. 
Total, 


15,075 15,191 


1951......1161 





513.002. 482 
237 233...... 190 








18,322 18,396 


1836, 
Whig Wk 
510......714 567 
659......149 435 
624. .0...446 616 
808. 2.0. 3 576 
252.2000. BD 86 
| a | 
sees (nore 
0. ae a 
800. ...64 48 iy 
193.2066. 33 |g 
473. 04...133 
515.00. 





298.0000. 89 IR 
379.000..165 oy 
515.000 00275 
BOL. oo 000197 Oy 
323....0. 51 96 
219...44.169 @ 
547. 0005.280 M7 
590.024.3433 
276.... (no return) 
291.... (no retum) 
550...0.. 49 





304......17 
642......405 © a5 
417...42.195 3% 
314..0000122 151 
BWlcccce Mw 
435.... (no retum) 
420......3923 2%} 
347..00..282 BT 
1154......843 18 
1” 
w 
3 
m6 


7,097 10,480 





ALaBamMa.—Mr. Crabb (Whig) has 909 majority for Co 


gress, in the place of Hon. Joab Lawler. 


This is something 


higher than Mr. Lawler’s majority last year. The friendsof 
the Administration and the Sub-Treasury have carried the 
State, however, by a Jarge majority. They claim 62 to3l d 
the Members of the Legislature heard from. 


KENTUCKY ELECTION. 
Counties. Whig Mem. Counties. Whig Mem. Counties. Adm, Men, 


ee | 
Boone, ......+..1 
Breck onridge, ..1 
Barren, ..... oooed 
Bourbon, .......2 
ee 
Christian, .......2 
Casey, ...see0-.] 
errr | 
Christian, .......1 
Clinton, and 1 
Cumberland, § ** 

Davies, .......01 
ecnceveees 1 
Faye te, ....+...3 
F. anklin, .......1 
Fleming, .......2 
Garrard, .2.2+-+.2 
Green, ......+.1 
Greenup, 1 
and Carter, § °** 

Grant, ..ccccccel 





Gallatin, ........1 
Harlin, ....... 1 
and Knox, ... ' 
TOONS, cocccceccl 
Jessamine,......1 
Logan, ccccccceed 
OS Se | 
Lincoln, .....00-l 
Louisville, ......2 
Madison, ......-l 
BERGER, 2ccccccesD 
Montgomery,....1 
Nicholas, _— 1 
Nelson, ......++.2 
Palak, occcocceh 
PGE, cc. ccccccel 
Laurel, and 1 
Rockcastle, § *** 
Sentt, .ccccccccsl 
Trigg, «-++eseeeel 
Woodford, ......1 


Anderson, .....1 
Adair, ...ccccel 
Caldwell, ......1 
Campbell, ......2 
Green, oses 1 





Hopkins, ...+«++1 
Henry, ..e+seel 
Harrison, i..++ 

Hart, .. op .cccceel 
Jefierson, ..+.+.2 
Madison, ...++++1 
Mercer, ...++++.2 
Mrrion, o+eseerel 
Oldham, ....s+9l 
Pendleton, sone 





Wayne,,. ..seeeeet 
Adm. 8 


Total Whig, —50 





ARKANSAS.—We have a Little Rock paper, for the first 
time in some weeks. Judge Tully appears to have bee 
driven from the Congressional canvass, so that the contests 
now between Judge Cross, Adm. and William Cummias 
Whig. We infer that the former will be chosen. 





The Conservatives are energetically at work in the Rive 
Counties of this State. Dutchess County is their stronghold, 
and County and Town Conventions are there held weekly; 
but Ulster has also elected Delegates to the proposed Com; 
servative State Convention at Syracuse on the 3d of October. 
The Poughkeepsie Journal and Ulster Sentinel, hithem 
Administration, are now unqualifiedly Conservative. 
Westchester and Putnam Republican, at Peekskill, is ler 


ing that way. 















Cumber 
Orange, 
Robeso 
Craven, 
Greene 
Moore, 
Guilfor 
Chatha: 
Randol, 
Cartere 
Stokes, 
Jones, 
Bertie, 
Surry, 
Davids 
Pasquo 
New 
Rowan 
Meckle 
Anson, 
Rich 
Nash, . 
Rockin 


Gates, 
Tot 
The 

Hertf 

more 

for D 

(2) ar 
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men, 
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NORTH CAROLINA ELECTION. in the face of our express disclaimer, that the reflection upon |} Col. Lemuel Paynter, Adm.,is again a candidate for Con- 
Sas x. a P.O — my yay ‘cobblers and tinkers’ is a just one! The author of this un- || gress in the First District of Pennsylvania, consisting of 
Edgecombe, ....165 ie ccces 71 1191......0 3 || generous artifice has for several years preceding the last, || Southwark, &c., Philadelphia County. He will very proba- 
Pitt, «+ ++00+ 004-637 QIS*+*e%* 483 511 eoee~ : been Clerk of the New-York Assembly! As we do not |j bly be elected, though itis intimated that Joel B. Sutherland 
= wae = Fy pate a a ****"  Q_ || choose the society of counterfeiters or issuers of altered notes, || might beat him, if he and the Whigs would agree to try it. 
Columbus, . aca. 190 137...... 310 185......1 0 || we request the Fonda Heraldto keep away from us in future ; || We don’t know about the beating. 
—_ oeccee -— oy eceee = 7. ceee . ; and though we have no hope of being able to live up toit, we || Hon. Adam Bingaman, of Natchez, late of the Mississippi 
fae seoeese es apasing: han ever impressed with the wisdom of Paul Pry’s || Legis} i d he Whi didate for Se 
Franklin, .......254 460...2.. 308 564.0000 “HS evo . = gislature, is proposed as the Whig candidate for Senator 
Granville, ...... = BSB... c000 = | ; resolution ‘never to do a good-natured thing again in the | from that State, against Hon. J. F. Trotter, temporarily elect- 
Warren,...+++++ G51. ..666 seseee world.’ ed last Winter. The present Legislature is Administration 
Halifax, ........458 565 465......1 3 P P 8 ’ 
Wayne, ...+-+- +383 180 716......0 2 Inp1ana.—The Indiana Journal (Indianapolis) gives the || F. W. Thomas, Esq., author of ‘Clinton Bradshaw,’ de- 
a. a po a cI ; names of the Members of the Legislature elect from every | clines being a candidate for Congress from Cincinnati, unless 
Cumberland, ... .657 +. 499 800......0 3 |j County but three, which it supposes will elect 3 Whigs and || the Whigs should be unable to agree on some one else. 
Orange, - -1480 ecceltae 1132...---l 4 ||}G6 Adm. If so, the parties will stand, William Sawyer, Adm.. has been nominated for Congress 
nceengl eal é bod : = on oe H Siete “— > Conserv. Total. in the Miami and Sutenis District, Ohio, to oppose Patrick 
Greene, »e+eee. 350 171 QW75.ce0eee2 0 H per ted 59 37 3 99 G. Goode, the present Whig member. 
Moore, .eeeee++ 555 coe 34300 505.4442.0 1 PETE cnvccsnecd ‘ 
Guilford, ......1342 ooo cthSS Tice © We had an impression that the full number should be 50 Hon. R. H. Hammond, Adm.., is a candidate for re-elec- 
a sees eo o4 — sees e 4 in the Senate and 100 in the House. The above is a Whig || tion to Congress from the Northumberland District, Pa., op- 
a... 428 sik vreee*"3 g || account; but we have the Indianapolis ‘ Democrat’ of the || posed by James Merrill, of Union, Whig. Mr. Hammond 
Stokes, ..... ++. 1030 890....6- 828 802......3 1 | same date, which does not attempt to class the Members will probably be chosen. 
a seen 4 a sjaxacts = po soooel : elect—thus virtually giving up the State. Hon. Daniel Kilgore, the Administration Anti-Sub-Trea- 
peeeeeeee feeeee eeeeenw | ber of C fi hi ‘ b 
—_ ar a 266,000 oey 1035..0+. . New-Jersry.—The friends of the Administration in this ||" one Adis corny veg ote we rye suneenety a 
avidson, .....1412 WeecceclBlB « GB.ccc..d 0 : ; a candidate for re-election, in a card signed by sixteen citi- 
Pasquotank, ... 535 Bliccese 259......2 0 || State, held their Convention at Trenton, on Wednesday o cane olf bia Wheelie. of Chen: Gites endl th the 
en - oy é‘ or a ; nee . : 4 007 os a the following ticket fur Congress. Van Daren Peesident. 
Meeklenberg, .. 781 979...... 869 1095......0 4 || *t100Ks hard to beat. The Illinois Banks resumed specie payments on the 13th 
ANSOU, 4002000 908 Wl cece -1012 274......3 0 Puitemon Dickerson Passaic County. we 
en. seeee — -_ eee — GQ. .20-s od ManwninG Force, : Morris Co. y of a “ — 
ash, veeeeee oo 186 0=— 412... 2 Danie B. Ryatt, Monmouth Co. he Strangers’ Fever prevails to a considerable extent in 
Rockingham, .. 540 508... 308 ¥ : Peter D. Vroom Somerset Co. Ch ity till th 
ae — ‘0 2 - Vroom, : . |Charleston, S.C. Strangers must be shy of that city till the 
_- = ba * -_: ee R. Cooper, a Co. weather grows colder. 
Iredell, ....++. 1324 186. 1283 4 0 SEPA GISLE, alem Lo. . . , . . 
: Littlebury Hawkins, the defaulting Receiver of Public Mo- 
Lincoln, ......- 634 = 1540...... 695 0 4 “Sj : . 
Yan a 176 © 952 a oe Currency Items.—We glean from “ Sibbet’s Western Re- neys (for Lands) at Helena, Arkansas, is said to have ab- 
er 9g = a 230 .-0 3 || view,” that the notes of all the Banks of New-York vty, || sconded. He owes at least $115,000; his bonds are $20,000, 
— a = . = van : Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, and Pennsylvania provided the sureties are good for any thing. 
Bl cosssncee 0 378... 386 a Banks in good credit, are at par in Pittsburgh, with most of Gen. David R. Porter, the Adm. candidate for Governor 
a seen = - ~ oe pene * . those of New-Jersey. The ee are: Erie Bank, si of Penusylvania, has resigned his seat in the State Senate. 
Selene. 75maj. see ee 604 934... ; 1201 ; . Set at wes B, ere ee “ Right. The contest for Governor in that State is coming on 
Gates, ..+e00... 37maj. --(no returns.).......0 1 | 4 naa ae E . en ne 8% = pete: ih \ with extraordinary spirit and activity. It looks like a very 
Total, $1,734 16808 36870 33990 “v6 va || Fund and good Eastern are at 1 per cent. io and North || equal one just now. 





The Counties of Buncombe, Rutherford, Yancy, Tyrrell, | 
Hertford, Cabarrus (1) and Sampson (1) have elected 13/ 
more Whigs to the Legislature, and given large majorities 
for Dudley; those of Duplin, Currituck, Martin, Sampson 
(2) and Cabarrus (1) have elected 10 Adm. Delegates.— 
Haywood and Macon are supposed to have gone Administra- | 
tion—being the only Counties not heard from. The Raleigh | 
Star (Whig) claims 92 Whigs to-78 Administration in juint| 
ballot; the Raleigh Standard (Adm.) claims 23 Adm. to 27 
Whig in the Senate, 56 Adm. to 64 Whig in the House, and 
hopes that some of the latter will prove to be Sub-Treasury 
men, Gov. Dudley’s majority will exceed 15,000. 





The Banks of Georgia—at least, those of Savannah and 
Augusta—have resolved to resume specie payments on the 
Ist of October. It is probably there will then be a full re- 
sumption. 

The Milledgeville Recorder states that fifteen of the Banks 
of Georgia, with Nine Millions of capital, are in the hands of 
the Union or Administration party, and but five, with less | 
than Two Millions of capital, belong to the State Rights Op- 
position. The disparity is probably exaggerated ; but it is 
doubtless so far true that the Van Buren party of Georgia is 
in no sense Anti-Bank. 


A Dirty Act.—A short time since, the Washington Globe, 
the leading Administration journal in the country, coutained 
a most violent Editorial assault upon the American Navy, 
which has brought down upon its head a perfect hail-storm 
of newspaper indignation. As we happened to think there 
was some truth in the article, though very unwisely expressed, 
we were moved to say a word in mitigation of the tempest, | 
and to qualify as a mere inconsiderate or unguarded expres- 
sion, the uxiom therein laid down, that 


“It is impossible to make heroes out of men who adopt 
the principles and maxims of cobblers and tinkers.” 


Of this we remarked, “ The sentiment is true enough, but 
the simile is not very respectful to mechanics, and the Oppo- 
sition are trying to make a handle of it.” From this the 
Fonda Herald, in Montgomery county of this State, picks 
out the words‘ The sentiment is true enough,’ puts them in 














capitals without the context, and attempts to make us say, 


Carolina are 4, Virginia 1 a 3, South Carolina 5, Georgia 7, | 
Louisiana 8, Alabama 15, Mississippi 20, and Michigan all | 
prices—Detrvit 7, decent Country 15, and indecent 20 a 50. | 
These rates are very little different from those that rule in | 


our own city. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


By the packet ship Mediator we have dates from London 
to the 23d ult., two days later than those received by the 
Great Western. 





The Farmers’ Bank at Hudson will soon go into opera- | 
tion—the Directors baving been elected last Friday week. || 
More than $200,000 have been already subscribed to its \ 
capital stock. We iufer from the complexion of the meeting | 
that the people of Columbia County have not learned that | 
‘we can do better without paper-money Banks than with | 
them.” ; 





Hon. John Forsyth, Secretary of State, recently visited 
Montreal, and was received with marked attention. Per- 
haps he went to have a little friendly chat with Lord Dur- 
ham respecting the Maine Boundary, Patriot incursions, and 
other squally matters. 

Oneida County.—The friends of the Administration held 
a Young Men’s Convention at Rome a short time since, and, 
according to the Utica Whig, revived all their old feuds ina 
difference upon the Sub-Treasury question. The Whig says 
that resolutions in favor of the Sub-Treasury and approving 
of the course of Silas Wright, were necessarily withdrawn 
because they could not be passed. 

Hon. Charles J. Ingersoll has been nominated fr Con- 
gress by the friends of the Administration in the Third Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania, (Northern Liberties of Philadelphia,) in 
opposition to Hon. Charles Naylor. He was the candidate 
at a Special Election last summer, and beatea about 300.— 
There will be a spirited contest. 


The Columbus Enquirer, a Georgia State Rights journal, 
declares itself alike itself alike opposed to Mr. Van Buren 


|| of the Church in Canada, 


Liverpool Cotton Market.—Prices remain firm at our last 
quotations, but the demand fer our great staple was some- 
what limited, and a general inactivity seen.ed to prevail in 
the market. 

Money Market.—As there has heen but little change in 
the manufacturing or commercial interests, the value of mo- 
ney remuins unaltered. A large amount of specie is about to 
be exported to this country. 

Parliamentary proceedings.—In the House of Lords a 
petition was presented by Lord Wharacliffe on the subject 
The Bishop of Exeter censured 
the Government for * leaving the Province destitute of reli- 
ligious instruction.’ Lord Glenelg replied, that ample spi- 
ritual instruction was provided for his Protestant fellow sub- 
jects in the Colonies. The complaint appears to be founded 
upon the fact that the Catholic Bishop of the Province re- 
ceives £1,000 per annum—as great an amount as that re- 
ceived by the Protestant Bishop. 

In the Commons, Sir George Grey announced the inten- 
tion of the Government to instruct the East India Company 
to prevent the emigration of laborers (Coolies) from the 
East to the West Indies, until there should be time for a full 
investigation of the subject. 

The Ten Hour Bill.—Lord Ashley moved for an address 
to the Queen, regretting that the law regulating the labor of 
children remained unaltered. The children, he stated, amount 
to 400,000, of whom the proportion of females is 55 to 100; 








and Mr. Clay for next President, ard prop Col. Ropert 
Y. Hayne of South Carolina for Presidentyand Joun TyLer 
of Va. for Vice President. 

William G. Crosby has been nominated for Congress by 
the Whigs of the Waldo District, Maine. The Convention 
was held at Montville, and it is said that fifteen hundred 
persons were present. Waldo is the strongest Administra- 
tion District in the State. 





that in their confined and laborious life they travel from 20 
to 30 miles in the mill every day. Amongst them, deaths 
take place under 20 years of age, as numerously as under 40 
in other districts. The motion was negatived 106 to 121. 
Sir George Grey stated that he did not think the Home 
Government would sanction the law passed by the Assembly 
of St. Vincents for the suppression of combinations and for 
settling disputes between masters and servants. He alsoan- 


nounced that an order in council would be issued, invalidat- 








EEE 
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ing all contracts made by the natives of India or Africa, in 
any of the colonies, unless those contracts were made after a 
certain time, and that the jurisdiction of the magistrates 
would cease in the colonies where negroes had been emanci- 
pated. A great alteration in the judieature of the West In- 
dies is in contemplation. 

The select committee of the House of Commons have re- 
solved to make two pence the uniform rate of postage all 
over the country, for letters not weighing over half an ounce. 

Sir John Hobhouse has stated in the House of Commons, 
that he had received despatches from Lieutenant Lynel, com- 
manding the Euphrates steamer, conveying the satisfactory 
intelligence that he had ascended the river in the steamer, 
from Bussorah to Hit, 500 miies, in 120 hours—that he 
r d the Lumlum marshes without much difficulty, and ex- 
perienced no oppusition from the Arabs. The despatches 
were dated May 30th. Lieut. Lynel was to continue his as 
cent the next day, and had little doubt of teaching Beles, the 
nearest point, on the Euphrates, to the great mart of Aleppo. 
This will accomplish the original intention of the Euphrates 


expedition, so far as the navigation of that great river is con 
cerned. 


The Hon. Richard Rush came out passenger in the Medi 
ator, and brings with him in gold, the Smithsonian bequest, 
amounting to over half a million of dollars. 

Lord Gosford, Sir Sydney Smith, and the Hon. Charles 
Gore, were created Knights of the Bath on the 19th ult. 

A Mr. William Shakspeare, who claims to be a descendent 
of the Bard of Avon, has brought out a drama called the 
**Queen’s Command.” Judging from his first effort, it is 
considered doubtful whether he will eclipse his great name- 
sake. 

Prince John, (as he is styled,) the son of the President, 
appears to be going the whole figure among the fashionables 
in London. He attended a great state ball given by the 
Queen on the 19th ult., acd a grand dinner at the Turkish 
Ambassador’s on the 20th. 

It is stated that Joseph Bonaparte is in treaty with Lord 
Ashburton for the purchase of his estate in Devonshire. 

Marshal Soult, at present the great lion in England, had 
arrived at Liverpool. He reached Birmingham from Lon- 
don in five hours, by a special train of cars. 

The Sovereign, transport, sailed July 19, for Bermuda, 
with 200 convicts to complete the docks, breakwater, forts, 
and roads in that island. 





France.—Much dissatisfaction prevails in Paris at the re- 
call of Gen. Negrier from the command at Constantine. 

Orders have been sent to Toulon to fit vut all vessels cf war 
at that station. Fifteen sail are to be added to the Mexican 
blockading squadron. 

There are 76 periodicals published in the Austrian domin- 
ions—of which 22 are in Vienna, 25 at Milan, 7 at Venice, &c. 

All the details of the doings of the Prince de Joinville at} 
Newport, New York, &c. are minutely given in the Paris 
journals. The citizens of Brest gave him a great entertain- 
ment on his arrival. 

The 8 pounder which killed Gen. Damremont at Constan- 
tine has been brought to Paris and excites great curiosity. 


Spain.—A bill to empower Ministers to levy additional 
taxes had passed, and that for encouraging public instruction 
was under consideration. 

The Carlists are making every effort for a conflict, which, 
it is expected, will soon take place. Panaceranda, having 
become too hot for Espartero, was abandoned by that General 
early in July. The Carlists have organized and concentrated 
large forces on the General’s left, between the limits of Bis- 
cay,and the Santander Mountains. It is said that Don Car- 
los intended to be present at the action between his troops 
and Espartero’s. The Carlist cavalry had been routed in a 
little affair near Oteiza, which the Christinos entered, but the 
latter eventually retreated. 


Hottanpv axD Betoium.—The Conference of London, 
consisting of representatives of the great powers, was occu- 
pied upon the question of difference between these two coun- 
tries M. Tieci, the bearer of the latest instructions from 
the court of Vienna, had arrived at London. A serious diffi- 
culty had arisen in the onset of the negociation, which, it is 
supposed, will interfere with a satisfactory adjustment of the 
conflicting claims. The Northern Powers demand that Kirg 
William be permitted to take possession of Limbourg and 
Luxembourg before the Conference will consider the ques- 
tion of the debt and the navigation of the Scheldt. To this, 

France and England are opposed, and hence the difficulty. 








Still Later.—The George Washington, which arrived since 
the above was in type, brings dates to the 25th from Liver- 
pool, three days later than before received. 

The Cotton Market wears a more favorable aspect. Prices 
remained firm, and the demand was increasing. The politi- 
cal news is unimportant. The columns of the Liverpool pa- 
pers are loaded with accounts of Marshal Swult’s reception 
in that city. The Marshal, in company with his suite and 
the Mayor, visited the packet ship George Washington, and 
expressed himself much gratified at being for the first time 
under the star-spangled banner. After attending a grand 
banquet given him at the Town Hall, he left in the Avon 
steamer for Wales. 

King Leopold was still at Paris. He had agreed to deliver 
over Luxemburg and Limburg, but refused to pay the indem- 
nity to Holland. A conspiracy had been discovered amongst 
the Carlists at Madrid, the ringleader of which was arrest- 
ed. a 

Tripfrom England to India by Steam and over Land.— 
The arrangements as now completed, by last accounts from 
Bombay and Egypt, are these. On arriving by steam from 
India up the Red Sea at Suez, a goed hotel receives you.— 
Thence across the isthmus, four stations inclosed in wall are 
to be erected for refreshment, stabiing, &c. The whole dis- 
tance across to Cairo on the Nile in good carriages, consum- 
ing 19 hours. At Cairo branch of the same hotel. Expense 
across £6. Small steamers on the Nile will probably soon be 

constructed. 

Admiral Sir Pultney Malcolm died at Enfield, Middlesex, 
July 22, aged 71, greatly regretted. During his command in 
the Mediterranean he was a great favorite of the American 
officers. 





For the New-Yorker. 
STEAM-SHIPS AND PACKETS. 
Mr. Epitor: We see a great deal in the public prints about 
Steam Navigation, the Great Western, the Sirius, and the 
Royal William; and the subject has been discussed in a man- 
ner both learned and philosophical, while the benetits result- 
ing from the same have been abundantly shown. 

Without ventaring upon speculations on this point or in- 
dulging in anticipations which we indeed believe will be real- 
ized, will you allow a passenger to say a few words upon the 
comfort and convenience of a steam-ship compared with our 
packets? We acknowledge this may seem but a trivial af- 
fair; yet, after all, we believe these every-day matters make 
up the sum total of human bliss, when fairly added wgether, 
and think the Royal Scotchman was all in the right when he 
asked ‘‘ What care I for a crown, laddie, if it canna purchase 
me the wherewitha’ to live ?” 

The comparison [ speak of is natural to one who has made 
several passages in the packet ships, and who has just com- 
pleted his first voyage on board a steamer. 

We sailed from Bristol at 8 o’clock on Saturday evening 
July 21, and arrived in New-York Sunday morning August 5, 
being a trifle over fourteen days. The voyage was a pleasant 
one, attended by no severe gales. The machinery worked 
admirably, and without once stopping, save to speak a ves- 
sel. As tothe subject matter of my remarks, [ would ob- 
serve, that one canbe far more comfortably situated on board 
a packet ship than a steam vessel. You enjoy in a superier 
degree the luxuries of the table, are better served and better 
attended, and, in fact, things are better managed. Your 
wants are all supplied, if not anticipated, and you cannot well 
get out of humor. Now on boaid a steam-ship, spacious 
though it he, with 120 or 130 passengers, we know that it is 
quite impossible to make them as comfortable as 30 or 40 
would be on board of a packet. The captain of the latter 
feels that his duty is not confined alone to the management 
of the vessel: he has a careful eye over every thing. His 
whole care seems to be to make his passengers at their ease 
—and he succeeds admirably. Wo betide the unlucky cook 
who serves up a dish ill savored, or the steward who makes 
a bad arrangement at the table! Such things, therefore, sel- 
dom occur. 

Of Lieut. Hosken we would express nought but a favorable 
opinion. He is an excellent seaman, and a gentleman. As 
all know, he is of ‘The Royal Navy;’ not perhaps accus- 
tomed to consult the convenience of one or two hundred ras- 

sengers, or to criticise the steward who sets a table for that 
number. On board the Great Western, the head steward is 
the ultima ratio in case of dissatisfaction, at least until you 
go on shore, when, I believe, error lies to the Directors of 
the Company. These things being so, one can easily see 





‘steward ! steward !’ is not always answered ; and the th 
sometimes occurs that the servants are too few for the shi 
I speak of these things as matters to be hereafter remedied 
by care and experience, and not by any means beyond cure, 
They are trifles, at the least. But ‘trifles are not trifles 
when they please,’ wor when they displease neither, 

Once more: I fear me that the good old companionable 
times formerly enjoyed in crussing the ocean, are well nigh 
broken up. Pleasant seasons those when our Passages our 
were some three weeks, more or less, and the return five or 
six—pleasant I mean by way of agreeable company. The 
inmates of the same ship are like the inmates of the same 
house, (not a hotel,) and are one family in feeling, How 
well we became acquainted with each other! There we 
made friends to last furever. What were the regrets at 
ing, and how pleasant were the meetings afterward whey 
they chanced to come together! Steam changes all this 
Your pleasant mansion house is converted into a noisy bowl, 
The passengers on board the steam-ship fall into knots of 
some half dozen, each keeping their own company and their 
own counsel. A few days run by, and you have made the 
voyage. Out of the numbers who pace the q:arter-deck with 
yourself, perhaps with two-thirds you have not passed aword 
save, perchance, to beg the loan of their segar to light 
your own by; and when you meet un shore, the voyage made, 
a slight nod of recognition may pass between you, and per 
haps none. This cannot well be otherwise. One could no, 
if he would, make the ecquaintance of so great a number in 
so short a time; and the consequence is that each seeks for 
society among his own set. 

But the advantages of the steam-ship—why need | speak 
of them? Where are the head winds that used to drive us 
from our course, rack the vessel, close hauled as possible, and 
delay the passage? Where are the ‘ Northwesters’ that 
awaited us on the ‘ Banks,’ or at the entrance of Sandy Hook, 
to beat us back just as we were making the Harbor? Where 
is the distressing tossing to and.fro of the vessel, occasioned 
by the heaving of the ocean after unfavorable gales? And 
Jastly, where the calms, so dreaded, that make the good ship 
so perfect a sluggard?) STEAM HAS CONQUERED ALL! 

The ‘Great Western’ is a noble ship; and none can look 
through her and examine her engines and machinery without 
feeling that all is secure. Much less can one behold her 
making a direct course, with storm and wave and head winds 
to war against, going on steadily, surely, and without ‘ quiver- 
ing,’ but must feel safe on board of her. She is an honor to 
Britain. Much as I dislike parting with old friends, I could 
now hardly content myself with taking passage in a packet 
ship. 

I might here remark that when I left Glasgow, the ‘ British 
Queen’ was at that port taking in her machinery, which was 
manufactured at that place. 

I have spun out my commanication much longer than I in- 
tended, but 1 t close without expressing my full belief 
that the time is coming when the laying down of a raibroad 
or the establishing a line of steam vessels from one port to 
another will not be looked upon merely as a grand thorough: 
fare whereby goods, merchandize and men can be conveyed 
with amazing rapidity from one end of the world to the other, 
but it will also be regarded as a channel through which to 
disseminate knowledge to mankind, as the source of a great 
moral communication, whereby, with the blessing of God, 
the world will become evangelized. 





seeee 








Col. William Reily, Adm., brother of the late Member of 
Congress from Dauphin and Lebanon, Pa. has been nomi- 
nated to succeed him, in place of Gen. S. Cameron, declined. 

Col. N. G. Pendleton, of Cincinnati, has been nominated 
for Congress by the Whigs of Hamilton Co. Ohio. The vow 
in a full Convention of two Delegates from each Town and 
Ward was for Pendleton 32, Nathan Guilford 5. 

David Purviance, of Butler, is the Whig candidate for 
Congress in the Second District of Ohio. 





The Post Office at New-Hackensack, Dutchess County, is 
discontinued. 

Hon. Warwich Palfray, Editor of the Essex Register, 
died at his residence, Salem, Mass., last Thursday, from 
apoplexy. He had been for thirty years Editor of the Regi 
ter, and for the last three a State Senator. 


Hon. John Quincy Adams has published an Address # 











thar numberless little grievances will arise—that the call 








his constituents. Its tenor will be readily inferred. 
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NEW-YORK. 


NEW AGENTS. 
ia, N. ¥.. ..ceceseee «J. A. CLarKE. 
Alexander, do. ...05+.++0+ .-W. C. Spaunpine, P. M. 
Utica, d0.....cceesseecceeseeeesDr. M.S WELLS. 
Perry, dO. ..+00-seeeeseeeeeeeeesW. HoaG, Merchant. 
Weatherstield Springs, do. ......THomas H. Perkins, do. 
Penn Yan, do. cesesccccecnseccees ‘THos. H, Locke, Bookseller. 
Big Flatts, dO. ..04..s000ese004.L. L. Smira, Innkeepor, 
Horseheads, do. ........+.0002++.5. CONKLING, P. M. 
Wititam Rostinson, Esq. has accepted the Agency of The New- 
Yorker ia Yale College, in place of Israel P. Warren, who declines. 
Our friends iu the College will take notice of the change. 











(7 Dr. Moses Hart, our late Ageut, is urgently requested to call at 
this office and settle. Uutil notice is given that he has done so, his 
receipts given after the date of our Just notice will not be valid. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*Linesto My Wife’ (J. 0. L. H.) are declined. 

*Sauset on the Alleghenies’ (H. W. N.) will appear. 

7 Oar friend A. F. W. who favored us with some excellent political 
reflections, is informed that we have finally concluded that their 
publication would be inexpedient. We deny nothing that he ur- 

in respect to the moderation of their temper, &c. but the time 
Pusfavorable. 








—— 

The Southern Laterary Messenger {or August tailed, by some unfer- 
reted misdemeanor in the Post Office, to reach us until an extra copy 
was supplied, too late for our accustomed comment. The September 
eopy has, however, been expressed to us in most excellent good sea~ 
eon—very much to our relief at a juncture when there bas not been a 
foreign Magazine received for five weeks, nor an American one is- 
sued for four, and but one book of general interest published to fill 
the ‘aching void.” The Messenger, therefore, was a most welcome 
risitant; we have drawn without stint from its pages, and now pro- 
pose abrief glance over them to note the character and spirit of their 
varied contents. 

‘Political Religiouism, by a Southron,’ is the opening paper—a re- 
monstrance against rather than a reply to the doctrines of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Letter on the Annexation of ‘Texas, and the comments of the 
British Quarterly thereon. This is a long and eloqucatly written 
paper, and cannot fail of eliciting the unqualified admiration of the 
South. To the colde: temperament of the North, it willseem asplen- 
did declamatien against the di of political topics by clergy- 
meu and the discussion of the alleged evils and dangers of Slavery 





by any one without the sphere of its existence, but affording little of 


logical refutation to the supposed errora of either. It is Edmund 
Burke replying to Thomas Paine on the Rights of Man—infinitely 
more brilliant but less direct than that which it seeks to overthrow. 
We never read au eseay which Jso 
the strong to do as they pleased with the weak, as does this with re- 
gard to the Indians. In the view of this writer, muskets must be al- 
waysin the right when opposed to bows and arrows, and the pro~ 
fane maxim of inficel France, that “ God 1s always on the side of those 
who have the most artillery,” would seem to be adopted as un un- 
doubted truth. Holding that there are rights antecedent to and in- 
dependent of power—that ten millions have no right to divest one 
hundred thousand of their possessions, except in accordance with 
gume express or implied contract between them—that compulsion 
without compact is essentially oppression—we must dissent from 
very much that this writer has laid down. We read his glowing pa- 
ges with far more of admiration than coaviction. 

‘Burton or the Sieges’ (Prof. Ingraham’s new novel) is next re- 
viewed approvingly. We non-concur. 

‘Another Tree Article,’ by J. F. Otis, we have copied, with sume 
change of title. It is well done. 

‘The Exploring Expedition’—its history, objects, necessity, and 
prospects—forim the subject of the next paper. 





away, it must begin to revive the public interest which was paralyged 
by its protracted delays and various mismanagement. 
‘Prioce Talleyrand’ beads an auvecdote of this remarkable man, 


anda traaslation of an Eulogy pronounced by him ou the character 
This Eulogy is so cha- 
racteristic that we must indulge in anextract. After speaking of the 
geveral talents, acquirements, and unwearied industry of Count R. 


of Count Reinhart, a brother Diplomatist. 


he continues us follows—language remarkable for its forceful truth; 


more remarkable (we speak of the second paragraph) as.coming from 


Talleyrand: 
_ “The spirit of observation of M. Reinhart did not stop there ; 
it had led him to discover how rare is the combination of quali- 
ties ini of foreign affairs. 





giving him prompt notice, prevents him, befure discussion, from 
ever compromiting himseli. He requires the faculty of ap- 
pearing open while he is impenetrable ; of being reserved with 


en air of carelessness; of being politic even in the choice of his 
recreations; his conversation must be simple, various, unex- 


poced, always natural, and sometimes ingenuous; in a word, 
3 


hould never cease, for one moment in the twenty-four hours, 


to be minister of foreign affairs. 


“Nevertheless, all these qualities, rare as they are, might not 
suffice, if good faith did not furnish them with a guarantee of 
which they almost always stand in need. No, I must pronounce 
it here, in order to destroy a prejudice which generally pre- 
vails, diplomacy is not a ecience of cunning and duplicity. If 

faith is ever necessary, it is chietly so in public transac- 


tons, fur it is this which renders them solid and durable. Re 


serve has been confounded with deception. Guvod faith never 
‘authorises deception, but it permits reserve; and reserve has 


this Roculiaricy, that it augments confidence. 
honor 


rned by the honor and interest of his country, by the 
founded 


and interest of his prince, by the love of liberty 


tly the right of 


It is judicious, 
timely, and interesting. Now that this Expedition has really got 


ytoa A minister of 
foreign affairs should be endowed with a sort of instinct, which, 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


upon order and upon the rights of all, a minister of foreign af- 
fairs, if he understands his position, is thus placed in the noblest 
situation to which an elevated mind can aspire.” 

‘ Passages from a Journal at Rockaway,’ by Miss Sedgwick, is re- 
plete with the true philosophy of daily life. Miss Sedgwick writes 
too seldom and too sparingly for the public. 

*Scieutie Miscellanea,’ by A. D. G. always embodies striking 
ideas. The title only is pedantic. When will our writers learn that 
crowding English ition with diess quotations in other 
tongues is iu outrageous taste? ‘Oh, reform it altogether.’ 

‘Memoirs of Dr. Wm. Carey,’ the distinguished pioneer of well-di- 
rected Missionary effort in ladia, form the basis of the following ar- 
ticle—an able and valuable one. The character and career of Dr. 
Carey are analyzed with a master’s skill, and the hints incidentally 
thrown out respecting the influences which determine the bent of in- 
dividual aims will be found valuable to the parent and the tutor. 
The care of the author not to deify or overrate his subject forms one 
of the best features of this sketch. 
| * Bar Associations,’ or conspiracies (so the law defines them) to 

regulate and elevate the charges for legal assistance, are next shown 
up with admirable point and brevity by ‘A Member of the Alabama 
Bar.’ This article would be of limited value if its arguments and po- 
sitions did not bear equally upon all combinations to regulate arbi 
trarily the price of labor or its products;—but they do. Trades- 
Unionism is here struck at in the right quarter—in the high places of 
the land, and in the combinatious of those who should know better. 
If the public attention can be called to this subject, we shall cease to 
witness the convictien of half a dozen poor and ignorant journeymen 
shoemakers or tailors of the crime of combining to raise or regulate 
wages through the pleadings of half a dozen lawyers who are them- 
selves engaged and firmly bound in similar combinations. Then we 
may think about the propriety of enfurcing the law on this subject. 

‘Notes and Anecdotes by an officer of the French Empire’ are less 
piquant this month than heretofore. 

* Rakings of the Study—Martin Luther, His Character and Times,’ 
is one of those profound disquisitions that we find in the Messenger 
oftener than any where this side of the Edixburgh Review. The 
writer is evidently a Catholic, though a liberal one, and identical, if 
we mistake not, with the writer of some powerful papers in former 
numbers on the Influence of the Reformation and of Fictivn on Mo- 
rals. We admire his diction while dissenting from many of his pro- 
positions. 

‘Francis Armine—A R "is inued 
—the three only pages of fiction in the number. 

‘Summer Murmurs’ i; well enough, but the most indifferent prose 
in the Messenger. 

‘The Muguolia’ finds a chronicler in A Backwoods Botanist. Some 
readers may not already know that the name is derived from that of 
Magnwi, a di-tinguished French botanist of the last century, and that 
| the Cucumber tree of Western New-York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, is 
a species of Magnolia. 

—We have glanced at all the articles in the Messenger save two 

lecti Biography of Laureuce Everheart, and a sketch of Fox 
and the Younger Pitt—and the verse, of which but two considerable 
specimeus are given in this number, and both of those are creditable. 
We cougratulate the Editor on his ceasing to add profusely to ‘ our 
National stock of bad poetry.’ Leave that to the weeklies, where it 
belongs. Asa whole, the Messenger is very strong this month, aud 
will add something to its claims especially on the South, and to its 
deservedly high standing and popularity throughout the Union. (T. 
W. White, Richmond, Va.) 














poetical and exciting 








“ The Drooping Lily, by Miss S. Sherwood,” with another tale enti- 
tled ‘The Orphau,’ has just been published in a small volume by John 
8. Taylor, Brick Church Chapel. 





Church Reading Room.— Messrs. Sherman & Trevett, 142 Fulton-st. 
have established a Reading Room of such periodicals and other works 
as are of especial interest to the Membeis and triends of the Episco- 
pal Church. The idea is an excellent one, and may be improved by 
ether denominations. Among the English works regularly taken are 
the Quar‘erly Review, the Christian Remembrancer, the Christian 
| Observer, the British Magaziue, the British Critic, the Church of 
England Review, &c. 


New Prints.—Robinson, 52 Courtland-:t. has issued lithographic 
privts of Miss Clifton in masculine habiliments and Mr. Power as the 
Irish Ambassador, The latter is spirited, the former execrable. We 
cannot believe that Miss C, wes consulted in its publication. 





Trouble in the Custom House.—The merchants and our 
new Col‘ector are at loggerheuds in consequence of an addi- 
tione! duty of from 15 to 50 per cent. which the latter now 
demands upon goods heretofore admitted free. To this the 
importers are not disposed to submit; the matter will there- 
fore be carried to a court where a decision can be had which 


will put the question at rest. “ 








“ Sibbett’s Western Review.”—A very comprehensiveand 
well arranged business paper, containing notices of the Mar- 
kets, Tables of the value of Bank Notes, with all the Coun- 
terfeits on the several Banks throughout the country, &c. &c. 
is pudlished monthly at Pittsburgh, Pa. by E. Sibbett & Co. 
Terms, $1 per annum. The senior publisher was one of our 
asscciates in the original publication of the The New-Yorker 
and we gladly extend to him the right hand of Editorial fel- 


lowship. 
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CITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Fires.—On Saturday night Sast, at 12 o'clock, a fire broke 
out in the large svap and candle factory of Mr. C. A. Ben- 
nen, No. 50 Cherry-street, which, with the entire contents 
was totally destroyed. The buildings, owned by Mr. W. A. 
King, were fully insured, but of the contents, amounting to 
$15,000, but $3,000 were covered by a policy. The fire is 
supposed to have originated from coals drawn out of the fur- 
naces, which communicated with the wood-work contiguous. 

On Tuesday morning, a fire was discovered in @ two story 
wooden house, No. 129 Cannon-street, occupied by sixteen 
families, chiefly Irish. The building was entirely destroyed. 

On the evening of the same day, a grocery store, No. 274 
Broome-street, together with its contents, were wholly con- 
sumed—loss $700—building insured. ° 

Deaths.—The City Inspector reports, for the week ending 
Aug. 25th, 215 deaths, of whom 116 were under the age of 2 
years. The city has ped from epid of all descrip- 
tions during the present summer; but the excessive warm 
weather and its consequences has increased the mortality 
amongst infants to an unusual extent. . 








The New Channel.—The French frigate Didon and con- 
sort went to sea un Sunday last. The former, in passing out, 
was piloted through Gedney’s newly discovered channel with 
perfect safety, having several feet of water to spare. An- 
other proof of the value of this hitherto unknown track toand 
from the ocean. 





Annals of Intemperance.—The amount of property stolen 
annually from drunken men by the vagabonds and pick-pock- 
ets of the city, is estimated by the Journal of Commerce at 
over $20,000. This estimate is much more likely to be too 
low than too high, for scarcely a morning passes but the re- 
cords of the Police Court give evidence of losses of watches, 
money or other species of property, abstracted from the pock- 
ets of overcharged topers while in a state of insensibility. 

Dvring the past week, the attention of the police has been 
called to more than a dozen cases of the kind; and from an 
investigation of some of them, it would appear that we have 
amongst us a gang of villians who, under the guise of friend- 
sbip, make a regular practice of cultivating an intimacy with 
strangers (especially countrymen, ) whom they entice to grog 
shops, ply with liquor, and afterwards leave to be kicked into 
the streets minus the contents of their pockets. Forinstance 
—On Saturday night last, an Irishman, who had recently 
purchased a farm in the West, was found drunk in front of a 
drain shop, and taken to the First District watch-house. In 
the morning, it was discovered that he had been robbed of 25 
sovereigns. A young man next made his appearance, who 
stated that on the same night he had been plundered of his 
hat, watch, stock, and $15 in money. As it appeared that 
he was intoxicated at the time of the robbery, the magistrate 
seemed to think that he had got his deserts, and directed 
him to go about his business. é 

These are occurrences which we might be called upon to 
notice daily, were we disposed to make our paper a record of 


crime, e 





Extensive Fire.—On Thursday evening last the sash fac- 
tory of Mr. C. F. Gilman, 117 Beekman-street, was disco- 
vered to be on fire, and before the engines reached the spot, 
Mr. B. Bent’s hardware store (the upper floors of which 
were occupied by Messrs. G. Fishblatt & Co. fur manufac- 
turers, and Mr. S. T. Prescott, umbrella maker) was also in 
flames. These two buildings, together with most of their 
contents, were destroyed. The occupants are partially in- 
sured. The firethen extended to the hardware store of Mr. 
Thomas, 113 Beekman-street, the roof of which was burnt 
off—insured. On Water-street the flames communicated 
with the store of Fryer & Shaw, mathematical instrument 
mukers, but they fortunately saved most of their stock. The 
contents of thé second story, occupied by Mr. J. M. Morgan, 
bookbinder, were mostly destroyed, as well as those of the 
third story, used as a printing office. No. 220 Water-street 
also took fire, and was soon reduced to ruins. W. & J. G. 
Taylor, importers of hardware, and Wm. Pearsall, Jr., com- 
mission merchant, (the occupants, ) lost most of their stock. 
With one or two exceptions, the sufferers are either partially 
or fully insured. The fire, as itis supposed, originated in 





Mr. Bent’s establishment. 
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Melancholy Accident.—Two Englishmen descended a 
well 40 feet deep to make repairs, on Thursday last, one of 
whom, Thos. G. Allwright, died from the effects of foul air, 
before he could be extricated. : 

Suicide.—The coroner held an inquest on the body of Ma- 
try Quin on Sunday last, who put a period to her existence by 
taking sixpence worth of laudanum. She had been ina state 
of intoxication nearly a week before committing the act. 


Fatal Accident.—On Saturday, the 18th, Mr. Daniel T. 
Hayden, of Fitzwilliam, N. H., was killed by the accidental 
discharge of a rifle with which he had been bunting. He 
had stopped to converse with a friend, when his gun was in 
some manner discharged, and the ball entered his head be- 
low the chin and passed out through his skull. He dropped 
dead immediately. He was about 30 years of age, and left 
a wife and large circle of relatives and friends to deplore his 
untimely end. , 

Arrival of Distinguished Oficials.—Baron Mareschal, 
the Austrian Embassador to the U. States, M. Sarreys, 
Charge d’ Affaires from Belgium, and M. R. Weber, Prussian 
Consul, arrived on Monday last in the Francis 1. from Havre. 
The Baron has the honor of appearing as the first ministerial 
representative of the Court of Austria in this country. Here 
tofore the diplomatic negotiotions between the two countries 
have been carried on through the medium of Charges d’Af- 
faires. 

Specie by Wholesale.—In addition to large amounts 
brought out by the packet ships Sheridan, Geo. Washington, 
and other recent arrivals, we have $130,000 by the Francis 
I., and over half a million by the Mediator. 





New Cotton has been received! at Charleston and Augusta 
—the quality very good. At Augusta, it sold for 124 cents; 
at Charleston, the first lot brought 13 cents; the second 14. 

‘New-York.’—This name sounds well enough; but the 
folks who have emptied Lake George into a pond called 
Horicon, want to change it to the ‘ State of Ontario,’ and the 
* City of Manhattan.’ We don’t know about it. 

The Hudson Sufferers.—We are rejoiced to leara that 
the sufferers by the great fire in Hudson are receiving con- 
tributions from their charitable fellow-citizens. The last 
Hudson Gazette acknowledges $700. 

' The Genoa Spy, in Cayuga co., has changed from a no- 
party to an Administration paper. 





Important from the Western £rontier—Indian Trou- 
bles. —The St. Louis Republican of the 14th inst. states that 
an important despatch has been forwarded by Major Mason 
of Fort Gibson, to General Gaines of the Southern Division. 
The substance of this communication is, that the Cherokees 
have built a council house, which is said to be considerably 
larger than any heretofore erected by any tribe of Indians. 
They have sent messengers, with the black and red wampum, 
to all the tribes from the Red River to the Sacs and Foxes 
on the Mississippi—omitting only the Kansas and Osages— 
inviting them to meet in council at the Cherokee Council 
House in September next. The movement is believed to be 
but an incipient step to further difficulties, and made with a 
view of enticing and uniting all the tribes along the frontier 
in such measures as may be adopted. 

They have proceeded with great caution and secrecy in 
the measure, and have endeavored to keep all their proceed- 
ings from the knowledge of their agents and of the olficers of 
the posts. The time proposed for holding the council is suf- 
ficiently late to admit of the emigrating Cherokees reaching 
their country. All the information elicited goes to confirm 
the opinion expressed some time ago, by Generel! Arbuckle, of 
the hostile intentions of several of the tribes, though it is not 
believed that any movement is intended by them until the 
opening of Spring. 

General Gaines, it isadded, has forwardedthe despatch of 
Major Mason io the proper department, with a request that 
he may be permitted to attend the Council with an armed 
force. This would probably be the most effectual means to 
awe them into a compliance with their duty, and would effec- 
tually prevent the formation of any plans for a general and 
united rising. It is greatly to be desired that his request 
should be granted. 

Information confirming the foregoing account has also 
reached Nashville. 


Suicide.—A melancholy suicide occurred at Carmel, Put- 
nam County, on Saturday evening last. The subject was 
Jeremiah H. Hine, Esq.,a gentleman of integrity and re- 
spectable standing in his profession, at the bar in that county. 
He was found in his roum about supper hour. with his throat 
cut, and entirely dead. We have heard of nocause assigned 
for this rash deed. [Peekskill Repub. 





Specie, Exchange, §c.—The following collection of 











facts in regard to meney matters is condensed from the Re- 
port of Mr. Secretary Woodbury, and will doubtless be 
found interesting to our readers : 


The American dollar centains 3714 grains of pure silver, 
or 416 grains of standard silver. 

The Spanish dollars are not all of the same weight.— 
Those in circulation in the year 1820 were said by the Di- 
mane of the Mint to be worth, on an average, 100 cents, 3 
mills. 

The Mexican dollars are said to he equal to the Spanish. 

The “Carolus” dollars are the Spanish dollars coined 
ay to the year 1809, in the reigns of Charles II. and 

V. They are said to be not superior in weight and fine- 
ness to the Mexican. 

The American eagle of the old coinage, previous to 
the 31st day of July, 1834, contained 2474 grains of pure 
gold. 

The American eagle of the new coinage contains 232 
grains of pure gold. 

The British sovereign, when coined, contains 113 grains 
and 18-1214 parts of a grain of pure gold, worth, according 
to our present mint valuatien, $4 87 7-120. 

The Spanish doubluon should, according to the regula- 
tions which have nominally prevailed since the year 1772, 
contain 376 grains of pure gold, which would, at our mint 
valuation, be worth $16 20. But, according to assays 
made at the London and Philadelphia mints previous to | 
the year 1820, Spanish doubloons contained only from! 
360 to 362 4-10 grains of pure gold. This would make 
their average value, at our mint valuation, $15 563. 

The Patriot doubloons are said to be equal in weight and 
fineness to the Spanish. 

The difference in the price of Spanish and Patriot doub- 
loons, and of the different species of dollars, at New-York 
and Philadelphia, is chiefly owing to difference of demand 
for them in foreign markets. 

In the prices current, $4 44 4-9 are assumed as the par 
of exchange on England. The practice began when the 
Spanish pillar dollars were in circulation, and when the 
market value of gold, compared with silver, was less than 
itis at present. ‘True the par varied as the market value 
of gold varied, when compared with silver. It was esti- 
mated by Mr. Gallatin, writing in 1829, at 7 per cent. above 
the nominal par; by others at 8 per cent. 

Since the passage of the act of 1834, for reforming the 
American gold coinage, the true par exchange with Eng- 
land, estimating gold against gold, is about 97-10 above 
the nominal par. 

The quotations of exchange on France are so many 
francs and centimes payable in France for a dollar paid 
here. According to the regulations of the French mint, 
the silver franc should eontain 69-453 troy grains of pure 
silver, equivalent to 18,708 1000 cents in silver currency of 
the U. States. The quantity of pure silver in an Ameri- 
can dollar is equal to that in 5 francs 34 534-1000 centimes. 
But as foreign coins are not a legal tender in France, and 
as a seignoarge of about 14 per cent. is charged on silver 
coinage at the French mint, American dollars, when sold | 
as bullion in France, are said to bring, on an average, not | 
more than 5f. 26 25-1000 centimes. ‘This is, by some wri- 
ters, assumed as the par of exchange on France. Other |} 
writers assume 5f. 34c. as about par. 

The quotations of exchange on Holland are so many | 
cents a guilder; on Hamburg so many cents a mark banco, | 
and on Bremen so many cents a rix dollar. 

The exact valne of the guilder of Holland is 39 97-100 || 
cents of U. S. currency, but 40 cents are usually assumed | 
as the par of exchange. 

The mark banco of Hamburg is money of account equal | 
to 35 144-1000 cents U. S. currency. 

The rix dollar of Bremen is money of account equal to | 
80 cents and a very small fraction U. S. currency. 


| 
| 

A Family of Savages in West Jersey—Sudden Death —| 
On Saturday morning last, the bedy of Mr. Jeremiah | 
Bacon, was found lying near a well on his farm at some | 
distance from the house in which he lived. It is supposed | 
he fell dead while in the act of pumping some water, as 
one of his hands still rested on the pump handle. \ 
The subject of this notice was we believe, one of the!) 
oldest native inhabitants in Hopewell Township, and with | 
another brother and two sisters has resided on the estate 
left them by their father, ever since his death, which 
occurred many years ago, very much in the same way as 
the son’s he being found dead in the field! The manage- | 
ment of the affairs devolved entirely upon the deceased || 
and a sister who died lastspring. And although they lived 
more like savages than civilized people yet the love of 
money was strong with them, and the only pleasure they 
seemed capable of enjoying, was that of hoarding up their 
earnings. The brother and sister now living are incapa- 
ble of taking care of themselves—for twenty years or 
more he has been suffered to wauder in the woods ina 
state of perfect nudity and whenever the cravings of appe- 
tite impelled would return to the house satisfy his hunger, 
and in the morning flee again to his hiding places, being 














seers of the Township finding it — sitice 
em an dere 


of Jeremiah, to take charge of th their e' 
was pursued andtaken. He was thinly covered whe 
somewhat resembling the coat of a very old oppossum’ 
and stoutly resisted every effort to clothe him, and fo; 
several days refused to eat any thing. . 
‘ On examining their miserable abode which was scarce 
fit for decent swine to live in, there was found jn old 
chest, almost without lid or lock, TWELVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS in SPECIE, two hundred in good bank Paper 
besides a quantity of bank notes converted into mice ¥ 
which were so effectually destroyed as not to be able to 
estimate their denominations or value, and several small 
sums of money have since been found on the premises 
and doubtless more remains hidden that will never be de 
covered. Since the suspension of specie payments the 
have sold nothing, having an utter abhorrence of J 
plasters? The cattle and hogs on the farm have been twg 
or three times fattened—in the cellar was found sever] 
hogsheads of wheat nearly destroyed by the rats which 
were numerous and so venomous as almost to dispute the 
possession with the owners! Their property will probably 
amount to six or seven thousand dollars, and the only gy; 
manifested by the survivors was, that their money was tg 
be taken from them. 

Such is an imperfect sketch of this wonderfn) 
which although living within two miles of the village of 
Bridgeton, seems to be as unknown as if their residence 
had been in Iowa! A parallell circumstance in all its parts 
we think cannot be found in the United States, 

[Bridgeton (West) Jersey Chron, 





Tippecanoe.—General Harrison, in answer to an invita 
tion to a dinner given in honor of Mr. Bond, wrote aletter 
which might well serve as a manual for all men desirous of 
being honest politicians. We give an extract— 

“A chivalrous French King consoled himself, aftera 
most disastrous defeat, that his honor and that of his arm: 
remained untarnished. If we should be defeated, let us 
for heaven’s sake, have the same consolation. If success 
should attend our efforts, we can look upon the vi 
with unalloyed satisfaction ; if our conduct in achieving it 
was marked by no sacrifice of principle but by a course 
open, generous, and candid, as well towards our opponents 
as towards the sub-parties which divide our own ranks.— 
Let us adopt the sentiment of the gallant Ajax. 

“ But open be our fight and bold each blow, 
We steal no conquest from a nobie fue.” 

“The people of the United States will, I am convineed, 
be satisfied with no other course. A victory gained by po. 
litical management, is, in truth, a victory over the people 
themselves. 





Army Chaplains.—A general order of the 18th inst. an 
nounces fifteen military posts at which the Council of Ad- 
ministration are authorized to appoint Chaplains. Italso 
requires them to act as teachers of the children of the pri- 
vates and officers. Compensation $40 per month, with 4 
daily rations, and fuel and quarters. 


Rum and Murder.—Philip Edwards, a respectable far 
mer of Worcester Co. Mass. was seized on the highway by 
John L. Davis, a drunken neighbor, on the 15th inst. and 
killed by a blow from an axe. Davis was not drunk at the 
time, but had been so for several days previous, and was 
in “ mania a pota.” 

Davis had been out of his house for some time, shouting 
and filling the air with horrid screamings. No one wa 
present to witness the horrid tragedy; but from the subse 
quent statements of Davis, it appears that he imagined that 
“ Washington was moving in cireles high in the air above 
his head, and commanding him to go forth and kill.” Soo 
after the perpetration of the deed, Davis went to another 
heighbor’s to obtain his aid in grinding an axe, in order, a8 
he said, to go on with the work of death. He is in cus 
tody. 








British America.—I\t appears that all the Governors of 
the British provinces, including Newfoundland, are about to 
assemble at the summons of the Governor General, the Earl 
of Durham. Sir Gzorce ARTHUB, the Governor of Upper 
Canada, was met on a tour he was making by an express 
which called him forthwith to that place. Sir Joun HarveY 
and Sir Jons Camrse.t are ordered there or have arrived, 
and the Andromache frigate has gone to Newfoundland, from 
whence she is to take Captain Prescott, the Governor 
that Island, and on her return call at Prince Edward’s Island 
for the Lieutenant Governor, Sir C. Fitzroy, and convey 
them to Quebec. [Courier & Enquirer. 


Sudden Death.—We learn that Capt. George H. Grose 


nor, Collector at Silver Creek, and brother of Stephen K. 











seldom if ever seen by the nearest neighbors. The over- 


Grosvenor ., of this city, was found dead in his bed: this 
morning. a ; [Buffalo Com. Adv., Aug: 23+ 
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THEATRES. 

The ensuing theatrical season promises to be a most brilliant 
ene—more so, perhaps, than ever before known in this country. 
Ifall we hear be true the array of stars which are soon to shine 
upon us will deprive England of at least two thirds of her dra- 
matic luminaries. The Park must encounter a powerful com- 

itor this year, and will be compelled to produce novelties and 

t attractions in quick succession to bear up against the tor- 
eat of opposition from the National. The minor theatres weigh 
pat little in the great scale. The contest will be between * the 
houses of York and Lancaster,’ the ‘white rose and the red.’ 
Both parties have armed themselves for the conflict, and in the 
course of a week the campaign will be regularly opened. 
Among the distinguished recruits to be called into service by 
Mr. Simpson we notice Madame Caradori, Mrs, Mathews, 
(Mad. Vestris,) Miss Tree, Power, young Mathews, and other 
well known names yet to be enrolled. 

Wallack is to be reinforced by the powerful aid of Miss Sher- 
if, Mr. Wileon, Mr. Forrest, and (as itis stated) the Woods, the 
Keeleys,and Vandenhoff. With such attractions both establish- 
ments will doubtless do a heavy business. 

Tar PARK.—The regular season at this theatre commenced 
on Monday last, upon which occasion Power made his first bow 
since his return in Sir Patrick O’Plenipo and PatRooney. We 
were prevented from attending by the dease crowd which 
blocked up the avenues to the house after all the seats had been 
filled, but understood that his reception was most enthusiastic. 
Daring the week he has performed to overflowing houses in his 
favorite line of characters and in a new farce called the ‘ Irish 
Lion,’ written expressly for him by Buckstone. Power is cer- 
tainly one of the bestifnot the very best Comedian living, and 
were it not for certain vulgarities which mar many of his char- 
acters, his acting would be unexceptionable. We had rather 
be excused, however, from sitting by the side of a young lady 
during the representation of ‘such a play,’ as the ‘ Nervous 
Man.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews will appear on or about the 10th 
inst. From all accounts their recent doings at Saratoga and 
Poughkeepsie, will most probably be made a pretext for some 
disturbance upon the first nightof theirperformance. We trust 
however, that no one will so far furget his self-respect, as to en- 
gage in a disgraceful row. Our city has acquired distinction 
enough in that way already. 

Tue NATIONAL will open on Monday, 3d inst. with Mr. For- 
rest as Damon. 

Booth, the Tragedian, is performing at the Franklin and 
Olympic. ° 





The Mormons again making War.—1he St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Gazette of the 17th, contains the following under date 
of Buffalo City, Missouri, August 11th. 

“A disturbance has broken out in Caldwell county, be- 
tween the Mormons and other citizens. 1 have not heard 
what was the commencement, but it is stated here that Smith 
is going round with a company of from 100 to 150 armed 
men, headed by Lyman White, for the purpose of getting 
those persons who do not belong to the Church to sign a pa- 
per promising not to molestthem. I am told that they com- 
pel those tosign who are not willing. A deputation has left 
Richmond to request Smith and White to surrender to the 
tivilauthority. Ifthey do not, it is the intention of the mili- 
tia of this county to go and bring them in. So say persons 
that attended at Richmond. More of it by the next mail. 


Look out for the Eclipse of the Sun, Sept. 18.—Therewill 
bea remarkable eclipse of the Sun on the afternoon of the 
18th of September next, which according to the American 
Almanac, will be annular in the Territory of Wisconsin, in 
the District of Columbia, and throughout or in some part of 
thirteen States, vizt—=through Michigan, Pernsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland—throughout Ohio and Vir- 
ginia, with the exception of the south-west part of each—in 
the western and southern part of New York; in the north- 
eastern part of [Ilinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and North Caro- 
lina, and in the County of Fairfield, in the south-west part of 

ticut. 











Triumph of Steam.—Such is the triumph of steam, that 
§00ds from Bristol, England,,reached Cleveland, Ohio, in 
just one month! What is distance where art and genius 
combine to overcome it? Measured by time, our city is now 
only thirty days distant frem the commercial mart of the 
world! [Cleveland Herald. 


Afficting.—A young weman, the daughter of Mr. Risin- 
ger, in Ripley county, Ohio, was shot a few days ago by her 
, under peculiarly painful circumstances. Her father 
Was out hunting with his brother, and discovering what he 
thought to be a deer shaking the bushes, he fired. Oncoming 
up, he found it was his own daughter. who had come to hunt 
thecows. The ball had passed completely through her head, 
tad she died in a few moments. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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We announced as a rumor a week or two since, that the 
Ohio ship of the line was to be fitted out as the flag ship on 
the Mediterranean station, under the command of Com- 
modore Hull. We have since learned, but give it as a 
rumor only, that the frigate Constitution was to be im- 
mediately prepared for sea, to return to the Mediterranean, 
and that the command of her had been tendered to Com- 
modore Hull, and declined. It is rather a poor compli- 
ment to offer to a veteran like Commodore H. the same 
ship he commanded twenty-six years ago, with no higher 


Agents for the New-Xorker. 





rank than he then enjoyed; while his then conquered 
adversary is now enjoying the rank of Rear Admiral. 
[Army and Navy Chronicle. 


Cot. Andrew Marschalk, a veteran of the Revolution, and 
the father of the press in Mississippi, died, as we learn from 
the Free Trader, at his residence at Washington, Adams co., 
on the 10 inst. He printed a ballad at the Walnat Hills in 
’97 or 98, with a small mahogany press which he had brought 
from London in 1790. The type he used was a fount of 30 
Ibs. This was the first printing ever executed in that dis- 
trict, which now teems with newspapers, and is known by 
the name of Mississippi. 





Accident.—On Sunday, G. D. Wall, the New-Jersey Sena- 
tor, having ridden to the steamboat landing, in Burlington, 
directed his coachman to drive his horses into the river, to 
wash and cool them. Unfortunately, the animals went out 
beyond their depth, and being entangled in the harness, were 
drowned. The driver also was washed from his seat, and 
lost his life. 


Highly Encouraging.—Gen. Duff Green, late of the U.S. 
Telegraph, has published a statement of the amount due him 
from delinquent subscribers in the States and Territories of 
—— The sum total is fifty-five thousand six hundred 

ollars!! 





Cotton Manufactures in Virginia.—The Richmond Com- 
piler says. ‘‘ The Domestic Geods turned out of our own Cot- 
ton Manufactories are esteemed excellent, and bear thehigh- 
est reputation in the Atlantic cities. We saw numerous 
bales before one of our wholesale houses a few days since, 
marked for towns in Kentucky, shipped via New-Orieans.” 


Col. Pickens, of Mississippi, formerly Governor of South 
Carolina, died recently of paralysis, caused by exposure to 
the sun. 








PARK THEATRE, 

MONDAY—Last Night but one of Mr POWER’S Engagement—JOHN 
BULL—Deunis, Mr, POWER—IRISH LION,—Tom Moore, Mr. 
POWER. 

‘TUES DAY—Last Night of Mr. POWER’S Engagement.—The NER- 
VOUS MAN—Mr. McShane, Mr. POWER—Fi:st time, the New Farce of 
CONFOUNDED FORKEIGNERS—Liew’. Phelan, Mr. POWER. 

WEDNESDAY—Mr. POWER’S Benefit—BORN TO GOOD LUCK 
—Paudeen O’ Rafferty, Mr. POWER, and CONFOUNDED FOREIGN- 
ERS—Lieut. Phelan, Mr. POWER. 

Due notice will be given of the Performance for the remainder of the 
week. 

DF Admission—Box, $1 00; Pit, 50 cts; Gallery, 25. Doors open at 7; 
Performauce commence at half-past 7. 








FMarvied, 

On Monday, 27th inst. H.O. Lockweod to Eliza Ann, daughter of 
Joseph Martin, Esq. 

Also, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Capt. William Rysdyke, of Flori- 
da, to Ann Gaunt, of this city. 

Also, Andrew J. Blauvelt to Catharine Ann Reton, all of this city. 

On Tuesday, at Philadelphia, N. B. Hinton, of New York, to Jane 
A. Sidleman, of Phila. 

At Cherry Hill, Richard Van Rensselaer to Matilda F. daughter of 
Gen. Sol Van R laer. 

At Louisville, 21st inst. Major Clifton Wharton, of U.S. Dragoons, 
to Oliveretta, daughter of the late Oliver Ormsby, Esq. of Pittsburg. 

At Poughkeepsie, 22d iust. John P. Clark to Mary Aun Veltman, 
all of Poughkeepsie. 

At Matteawan, 2!st inst. James Wiggins to Mary Ramsay, both of 
Matteawan. 

At Jerusalem, Yates Co. 18th inst. Norton Allen, of Dutchess Co. to 
Catharine E. Hart. 

At Warwick, 2ist inst. Edson Coleman, of Amity, to Hannah E. 
daughter of Geo. W. Wisuer, of Chemung Co. 

At Newburgh, Dr. E. Chitteuden to Charlotte, daughter of Samuel 
Williams, Esq. of Newburgh. 

At Rupert, Vt. 20th ult. Rev. Harvey D. Kitchel, of Plymouth, Ct, 
to Ann S. daughter of David Sheldon, Esq, of Rupert. 








Died, 
— + aes 25th inst. Mrs. Anna lifcLean, wife of G. W. McLean, 


ag 

Also, Mrs. Lucy Lovering, aged 31. 

On Sunday, at Tarrytown, Mrs. Euphemia Paulding. 

Also, at Pu’keepsie, Mrs. Jane M. widow of the late Henry Living- 
ston, Esq. aged 68. 

On Monday, 27th inst. James R. Carter, aged 34. 

Also, Calvin E. Briggs, aged 26. 

Also, Richard M. Popham, aged 50. 

On Wednesday, Cot. Davip Brooks, of the Revolutionary Army, 
aged 82. Col. Brooks served throughout the seven years’ war; was 
captured at Fort Washington in 1776, und imprisoned by the British 
authorities for nearly three years. After the he was a repre~ 
sentative of the city of New York in the Assembly of the State, in con- 
nection with Robert C. Livingston and Alexander Hamilton He 
was su uently a representative in Congress during the adminis- 
tration of John Adams; a Senator of the State of New York, and for 





20 years first Judge of the County of Dutchess. He was father of 
James G. Brooks, the poet. 
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Newburgh, L.W.Edwards Macon, | . Tyner. 
New Rochelle, Sumuei Bownes, Milledgeville, 8. D. Betton, 
New Windsor, ™. N. M’Laughlin, | Wrightsboro’, J. Barnes, P. M 
North Salem, J. $. Wilson. Alabuma. 
North Murray, G. W. Burbav-k. Selma, J, Carnet, 
New-Hartford, J. Allen. . 
Oswego, O.N P. Hovey. Cleveland, J. E. James, 
Oriskany, Andrew Scott. jr. Columbus, J.B. Crist. 
Poughkecpsie, George Nagel/s. Canton, J. Saxton. 
Povivilie, E. Culson. jr. P. M. Cincinnati, Cornelius To 
Penn-Yan, ©. W. Bennet, P.M. | Faitfeld, 1. Strohm. 
Prebie, P. H. Burdick, New-Lisbon, W. D, Ewing. 
Pembroke,  ‘T. S. Dodge Notwalk, J. Buckingham 
Palmyra, M. W. Wilcox, New Philad’a, C. A. CanSeld P; 
Pamela 4 Cor’s. A.M Harger. Painesville, Geo E.H. Day 
Ru-hville, C. Loomis. Toledo, C. Mc Knight. 
Redfield, R. Drake. Venice, OU. McKnight 
Rochester, H. G, Gilbert, Wooster, W H. Smith 
me, RK. B.Johnsun Warren, | R. McFarlane 
South Le Roy, M. Parsons. Waynesville, J.M. Madde 
Schenectody, J.D. Norris, Kentucky. 
Union College, P. C. Robertson, Louisville, J.L. H. Sm 
Stockton, C. Smith. Maysville, Edward Cox 
Souta Cortland, W. B. Sturdevant. Missouri. 
Seneca Falls, J. H. Corl. Fulton Wn. Heston 
Sandy Creek, L. Mallory, P.M. | Liberty P.H. Burnet 
Saudy Hill, N. Wright. St. Louis Meech & Den 
Saratoga Spr’gs,W. A_Fonday. , Hlinois. 
Syracuse, D. S. Phelps. (P. 0.) | Pekin; W. H. Sandusk 
rumansburg, E.S. Palmer. earie. Ralph Hamlin 
Troy, Frenele Adancourt. . me 
ivoli, - Outwater. Fort W Ch Ls 
Unio’ Rllery, -Beneice.o. |Fomhme7™> Suave Eales 
Se oy a arsh La Fayette, 8. Homer 
Mo ag yd Richacad, J.W- Borden 
, -* 4) . * ‘ 4 
Waterville, pt Beet. P. M. Natcher, yt te A. _ 
bat ea ic Caldenil PM Choctaw Agency Beary Gibson, P 
Westfield, ©. Nichols, P.M. | Advian, Aen L.. Veil 
Wills” O.Allen. a, 6 eee 
: é 2 ilanti, E . P.M. 
West Gartiand, 8. Giessen. Kan Arbor, G.'Phayen Pee 
West Mendon, W. Powell Marshall, Chauncey M. Brown 
Whitestown, 1... Baker, P. M. Jacksonburg, David Coleman P M 
Yonkers, L. P. Rose. Cold Water, P. Martin, P. M. 
York, m.Frazer,(P.O.)| Jonesville, ' J. Olds, P.M. 
Maine. Tecumseh S.C. Boughton, P.M 
Bangor, Smith & Fenno, Monroe, Norman Haskel 
Gardiner, Wm Palmer. Port Huron, Theo. Dubois 
Vermont. Canada. 
Bridport, D. Miner. Toronto, Jobn Kastwood 
Brattleborough, A. Green. Dundas. S.Laing 
MUSIC, 


TRANGERS AND CITIZENS OF NEW-YORK vill find 47 
WILL'S MUSIC SALOON a most desirable Establishment fo 
obtaining all the most fashionable and latest wusic publications of SONGS | 
oe be ay a as MARCHES, &c. &c., together wih 

Ii the new Forei usic. 
2 At ‘Atwill’s Music Saloon, the most superb PIANO FORTES aie con 
stanty be sale, which, ter brilliancy of tone and touch, are not tu be surpsase 

any instruments in the country. 

oP he much-admired ACCORDIONS and GUITARS of every descrip 
tion, always on hand. 

Splendid FLUTES and CLARIONETS, with from 1 to 10 keys, of va 
rious is of wood. 
ATWILL has for sale the celebrated TAYLOR FLUTES. 
A great varieiy of Music and Music Merchandize of every ¢eseriptio 


censtan'ly on hand and for sale, Musie bound in a superior manner, w 








sic rt of the ci 
Spring Backs, Catalogues given, aud, Msi out us any pa of the City 
Tuly 2. pear the Franklin House, 
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SS SS, 
MY ISABEL. 
WORDS BY HISS M. A. BROWNE—MUSIC BY AN AMATEUR. 
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witching spell, It once pos- when warm With andhealth I saw glide Amongst young fair ;| And they eonfess’d oe chosen Bride, B 
sess’d ; youth thee the and steed Is 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. wi 
C 
T > nny days nre past, my love, tis true, Bieh gems thus used to wenr ; Yes, dearest, lovely still you are, No lip shall breathe ‘ farewell,’ 
= yh ay has fled away ; I think thon’rt even levelier now, And lovely still must : No tear shed for me save thine, Th 
whe ere’s a treasure ever uew, With flowers around thy hair,— And as for those who’d cloud my star, My lovely Isabel,— \ 
at never can decay ; With flowers around thy hair,— Whey do but envy me: My lovely Xsabel,— 
And though I leved when on thy brew My Isabel, my Ssabel. No eye shall watch my life’s decline, My Isabel, my isabel. “ 
= va = sr q 
THE MUSIC OF THE HEART. It comes—it comes !—that sorrowing strain THE NEW-YORKER. Th 
BY W. D. GALLAGHER. Rolls heavily; and Lethe’s waters Tue New-Yorker is published in two f he Folio, or the 
THE music of the heart is deep; Are heaving like a mighty main : cooley ei : 
pe ee sgt et pat - When sea-gods war fur ocean’s daughters. common newspaper form, every Saturday morning, on a large impe Wi 
In vain you bid the visions sleep &) It comes—the voice of other years, rial sheet, at Three Dollars per annum, or Five Dollars for twocopes W: 
That o'er its trembling wires are dancin Whose prismy joys have all departed, As a further inducement to uniting in subscriptions, five copiea will 1 
Bright dreams of childhood’s yesterday E- To commune with a child of tears, be sent for Ten Dollars remitted absolutely in advance, and as] 
Are mingling with the dark to-morrow, And with the seared and weary-hearted. larger number in proportion. I 
Lending a pale—a transient ray The Quarto edition is issued every Saturday evening, on 8 large Ww 
Of joy to light that page of sorrow. NEGLECTING THE ANTECEDENT.—Some very whimsical | and finer sheet, intended expressly for binding. Each number coe 1 
Affection’s impulse, and the gush instances of this occur continually, especially in the answers | taiussixteen large pages of three columns each, including a paged Co 
P g capa! 
_Of holy and of fervid feeling, of witnesses, when given literally as they speak. In a late | popular Music, and excluding advertisements. It forms two ample Th 
Upon the wildered senses rush, : assault case, the prosecutor swore, ‘ The prisoner struck him | volumes of 432 pages each per annum, and is afforded at Four Dd- d 
sa iar from a wind-harp stealing; with a broom on his head till he broke the top of it.’—In| jarsayear. Three copies, however, will be sent for Ten Dollar; 
~ aa tr 9 gm — ki narrating anincident some time since, it was stated that a | and Five Dollars remitted free of charge will be credited eigate# _Paris, 
And from oblivion’s gelid bed oe poer old woman was run over by a cart aged sixty— So in a} months. Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. * Gare 
The mildewed hopes of youth are wakin case of supposed poisoning, ‘ He had something in a blue H. GREELEY & CO. Proprietors, 
Th : , és paper in his hand, and I saw him put his head over the pot No. 127 Nassau-st. New- 
— pr vba tines cxaetechnge 9 4 and put it in.’ Anotherswallowing abase coin—‘ He snatch-| Specimen copiescheerfully forwarded when required. 
. - a ed the half crown from the boy which he swallowed’—which 
That win the wearied eye fromsleep, seems to mean the boy, not the money, but still the sentence THE NEW-VYORKER—(QUARTO)— Tus 
And turn delirious thoughts to madness y "7 NY 
It comes !—'tis strange that it should Geow is correct. An old fellow who many years sold combustible | Is published every Saturday evening, at No. 127 Nassau street, N. } passes 
J : hes in Bish had the following cry: ‘Buya pen-| - GREELEY, W. M. ELDRIDGE, E. G. PAIGE, Proprio magnifi 
So much of gloom’ apon the morrow, matches in Bishopsgate, the following cry Ne Terms--Three Doliars and a Half per annum in advence; Fir 
As if that afier-time of wo nyworth of matches, of @ poor old man made of foreign) pojiars for a year and a huif; Three copies a year for $10, orfives? f° moa, w 
Had not, itself, enough of sorrow. wood." pies for $15. ' It we 
the city 


